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A great staple in 
the American diet 


Getter! 


A great improvement 
in a great staple 








OQ” of the greatest single contributions to 
national nutrition is the universal im- 
provement in our diet provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the 
milling industry has expected, and we believe 
has received, the utmost in co-operation and 
service from the Merck organization—as well as 
the best possible in vitamin mixtures. 

To meet the miller’s requirements for flour- 
enrichment mixtures that are smooth and free- 
flowing-— providing important operating advan- 
tages in continuous feeding or batch-mixing and 
facilitating accurate enrichment—Merck offers 
the trio shown below. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstand- 
ing leader in the synthesis, development, and 


large-scale production of vitamins. 





For Flour Enrichment 


Exch ounce contains: 760 mg. Thiamine (Vitamin B,) 4800 img. lon by Hydhogea 
460 mg. Riboflavin (Vitamin B;) The balance is starch 
$480 mg. Nisan 


Sp. 655 


No.46-VITAMIN MIXTURE 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 





One-quarter (1x) ounce of thes Vitam Mis 
ef flow will add to each pound 


pm Pound 


160 mg. Nancin 
120 mg. oe 





ec good opera 
am excess up 10 10% over the 


Maren Federal Req 
oem fee “Ennched Flow! 


20 mg. Thiamine 
L2 mg. Riboflavin 
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Crop Production and Soil Conservation 


By A. E. McClymonds 


Regional Conservator, Soil Conservation Service 


. HEN World War II became 
W = actuality to the United 
States on Dec. 7, 1941, the 
rmers of the United States for a 
:mber of years had been producing 
rpluses of food and fiber. But with 
» opening of hostilities and the re- 
zation by the government—partic- 
irly the Department of Agricul- 
t\re—that food is one of the impor- 
it weapons of this war, farmers 
re given the go-ahead sign. It is 
necessary here to quote statistics 
wing what they accornplished in 
{ years of 1942, 1943 and 1944. 
ir accomplishments have been be- 
id the reasonable expectations of 
people with a true understanding 
agriculture, for with less machin- 
and less help, each year, they 
reased production. 
Vheat is one of the important 
dd products for war. And 68% 
the wheat produced in the United 
States in 1943, the latest figures avail- 
was raised in the 10 Great 
Plains states of North Dakota, South 


Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico. That 


of the nation’s wheat was 
wn in the Great Plains transi- 
n area, between the well-watered 
ssissippi-Ohio Valley cornbelt and 

mountainous and _ semi-desert 
ds of the west. This area is a 
land of widely varying climatic con- 
ditions. It has long, hot, dry sum- 
mers, and long, cold, dry winters. 
Ii has years of pleasing climatic 
conditions with sufficient moisture, 
and years of hot, dry, growing sea- 
SOnMS. 

Climate is the dominant factor in 
the development of the region’s agri- 
cultural resources. The amount, in- 
tensity, frequency, and distribution 
of the rainfall all influence the de- 
gree of replenishment of soil mois- 
ture, ground water, and surface wa- 
ter generally. The hard, beating 
rains which occur at intervals often 
do more damage than good. Large 
quantities of water fall then in a 
short space of time, but this type of 
rainfall seldom wets the soil to any 
great depths. Most of it is lost in 
destructive run-off. The snowfall in 
the northern parts of the region is 
often lost by the occurrence of chi- 

ks, causing the snow to melt and 
off while the ground is still 
zen, 
he annual rainfall in the Great 
Plains region is variable, but there 
some evidence that the variations 
high and low rainfall occur at 
tain definite periods. 
‘he plains country is not a land 
despair, as some writers picture 
The farmers and ranchers have 
rned that they must live with na- 
» and not fight against it. The 
as where nature built good soil 

1 makes sufficient moisture avail- 

le are adapted to crop produc- 

n. These lands that are adapted 

wheat and cash crops should be 

mtinued in those crops. The lands 

at are adapted to grass must be 
eft in grass or put back into grass 
S soon as possible. 
That is the soil conservation pro- 
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acre of land for what it is best 
adapted. 

The settlers are a hardy crew, 
they do not give up easily, and are 
developing their own Great Plains 
way of life. North Dakota can be 
used as an illustration of this, al- 
though any other state would do as 
well. 

In spite of handicaps, the state in 
1943 produced 154,000,000 bus of 
wheat, 25,000,000 bus of corn, 65,- 
000,000 bus of barley, 72,000,000 bus 
of oats, and 22,000,000 bus of pota- 
toes, to say nothing of a huge crop 
of flax. North Dakota also pro- 
duced 500,000 head of cattle, more 
than 1,000,000 hogs, nearly 1,000,000 
sheep, 8,000,000 Ibs of wool, 10,000,- 
000 chickens, and more than 50,000,- 
000 lbs of butterfat, also 50,000,000 
dozen eggs. When the climate co- 
operates, the plains states produce 
abundantly. With soil conservation 
practices, they are co-operating with 
nature. 

Last year, 1944, North Dakota was 
shorthanded and nearly 10 years be- 
hind in replacement of farm machin- 
ery, and war had made replacements 
impossible. With good crops in 
sight, the North Dakota plan was 
again put into force. Doctors, law- 
yers, merchants, students, professors, 
state and federal workers, the butch- 
er, the baker, the candlestick maker 
all pitched in, during their spare 
time, working in the fields, to make 
up for the lack of machines. Whole 
towns would be deserted with signs 
on the door, “Gone to the harvest 
fields.” 

Nowadays, the farmers are learn- 
ing to preserve the top soil, letting 
the straw and cornstalks protect the 
soil by rotting on the surface as 
under natural conditions, instead of 
plowing them under. They use the 


disk or blade to till the soil instead 
of turning it under, so providing a 
protective mulch to slow up and soak 
up the rain and prevent the wind 
from blowing soil away. They are 


planting windbreaks and laying out 
their fields so as to hold all the rain 
that falls. The new grasses, such as 
crested wheatgrass, are proving a 
real boon to land conversion oppor- 





Growth of the Soil Conservation Service 


ECOGNITION of the need for 

soil conservation dates back in 
United States history to the earliest 
days. George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry and others 
called attention consistently in their 
writings and public statements to the 
dangers of continued soil washing. 
But little was done by the rank and 
file of farmers. 

First experimental work to deter- 
mine the facts about soil erosion and 
water loss from farm land was at 
the University of Missouri in 1916 
when Dr. F. L. Duley and M. F. 
Miller installed the first plots at the 


Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
Similar experimental plots were 


established at Raleigh, N. C., in 1919 
and at Spur, Texas, in 1926. In 1926, 
H. H. Bennett was charged with the 
responsibility of conducting more 
extensive studies in soil erosion con- 
trol. 

On Feb. 26, 1929, President Calvin 
Coolidge approved an act providing 
for the establishment of Soil Ero- 
sion Experiment Stations and Con- 
gress appropriated $160,000 for this 
purpose. 

The Soil Erosion Service was es- 
tablished in the Department of the 
Interior on Sept. 19, 1933. After 18 
months in the Department of the 
Interior, the Soil Erosion Service 
on March 25, 1935, was transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

On April 27, 1935, President 


Roosevelt approved the Soil Con- 
servation Act, Public 46, which es- 
tablished in the Department of Ag- 
riculture a “Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice” for the development and prose- 
cution of a long-time program of 
soil and water conservation. 

In October, 1935, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service was operating 141 
demonstration areas in 41 states, di- 
recting the work of some 522 CCC 
camps and conducting erosion con- 
trol studies at 43 co-operative ex- 
perimental stations and_ research 
projects. 

Early in 1937 Arkansas passed the 
first State Soil Conservation District 
Law. Others followed rapidly. 

As of Feb. 15, 1945, a total of 1,237 
Soil Conservation Districts, covering 
approximately 686,157,284 acres, had 
been established in 45 states which 
have enacted a Soil Conservation 
Districts Law. These districts in- 
clude approximately 2,624,498 oper- 
ating units and 3,197,804 farms. 

In addition, the department has 
entered into memoranda of under- 
standing with 18 grass conservation 
districts (Montana), including ap- 
proximately 6,613,136 acres and 1,934 
operators. 

Objectives of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, in co-operation with 
Soil Conservation Districts, are to 
help farmers and ranchers establish 
permanency in operations through 
conserving their soil and water re- 
sources and adjustments to achieve 
better use of land and water. 
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The number and extent of Soil Conservation Districts in the United States at the present time 

















Buffer strips of grass help to control erosion on 
steep slopes in the corn belt. 


tunities for farmers and ranchers 
alike from Canada to the high plains 
of Texas. According to R. I. Throck- 
morton, head of the agronomy de- 
partment, Kansas State College, in 
his Great Plains Report of August, 
1944, there were 7,000,000 acres re- 
turned to grass throughout the Great 
Plains in the last 11 years. 

The history of settlement of the 
Great Plains is a record, written on 
the land, of how man has attempt- 
ed to impose a humid type of agri- 
culture on a transition area of lim- 
ited rainfall. It succeeded so long 
as moisture conditions were normal 
or above normal and so long as the 
soil contained large quantities of 
humus. In this area in 1943, 571,- 
535,000 bus of wheat were raised. 
This was done without increasing 
cultivated crop acreages to any ap- 
preciable degree. In fact, recent 
surveys indicate less poor land has 
been broken out and put into civiliza- 
tion than has been retired to grass 
since Pearl Harbor. 

During the period 1909 to 1924 
just before, during, and after World 
War I — Great Plains operators 
brought more than 17,000,000 addi- 
tional acres into wheat production. 
Patriotic reasons, as well as rumors 
that 50,000,000 acres of European 
farm lands were taken out of culti- 
vation, not considering those in Rus- 
sia, impelled this increase. By 1928, 
the Great Plains cultivated area 
had increased 20,000,000 acres of the 
Nation’s total increase of 40,000,0U0 
acres. Many millions of these acres 
were not adapted to farming. The 
land was either too light, had too 
steep slopes, or was in areas of too 
little rainfall. 

Not all of these acres were in 
the dry plains, of course, but 20,- 
000,000 acres were broken out on 
the grassy hilltops and steep hillsides 
of the more humid areas. They 
were plowed, farmed, became gullied, 
and were abandoned within a very 
short time. As a result of this so- 
called plow-up of Great Plains grass 
lands, and the steep hillsides and 
grassy hilltops of eastern farms, ero- 
sion had its day. The dry years 
of the early ’30’s, coupled with low 
prices, brought about abandonment 
of millions of acres of cultivated 
fields. 

The Great Plains area is impor- 
tant to the economy of this whole 
nation for more than one crop. Ac- 
tually, the statistics for the 10 plains 
states in round figures are 37% of 
the land area of the United States, 
40% of the nation’s crop lands, 8,- 
825,000 acres or 42% of the irri- 
gated lands. To recite other im- 
portant crops in addition to wheat, 


we find that 187,154,000 bus of bar- 
ley are raised in the same states. 
Fifty-two percent or 27,090,000 bus 
of the nation’s flaxseed crop in 1943 
was raised in the Great Plains. In 
1943, the Great Plains produced 18,- 
865,000 bus of rye, out of a total of 
30,781,000 bus in the 35 rye-produc- 
ing states. On Jan. 1, 1944, 56% 
of all lambs on feed were in pens in 
the Great Plains for a total of 3,318,- 
000, as against 5,941,000 for the en- 
tire United States. In 1943, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, and Ne- 
braska produced 3,042,000 tons of 
sugar beets, 47% of the total. Ap- 
proximately 35% of all the cattle 
in the United States are maintained 
on the Great Plains, and there are 
28,193,000 of the 51,718,000 head of 
sheep found on the plains in addi- 
tion to the oil, coal, gas, gold and a 
number of other minerals which are 
available east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and west of the corn and 
cotton belt. Most of these products, 
including the wheat, are shipped out- 
side of the Great Plains area for 
processing and consumption, there- 
by having an important influence 
upon the labor and economy of the 
rest of the United States. There are 
in excess of 8,825,000 acres of irri- 
gated lands in this area on which 
specialized crops such as sugar beets, 
beans, corn, etc., are raised, and mil- 
lions of tons of hay as a backlog of 
supplementary feeds for the livestock 
industry of the prairies. 

Wheat production in recent years, 
as a result of soil conservation prac- 
tices on several hundred farms with- 
in Soil Conservation Districts, is 
showing an increase of from 2 to 5 
bus per acre, an average of more 
than 20% increase for all crops. As 
a result of these soil conservation 
practices, including contour farm- 
ing, terracing, wind-strip cropping, 
soil conserving crop rotations, and 
stubble-mulch control, many of the 
lows in production in critical years 
are being leveled out, as water is 
one of the controlling factors in 
grain production in this area. 

R. I. Throckmorton reports that 
now the following year’s’ winter 
wheat crop can be forecast with rea- 
sonable accuracy on the basis of the 
soil-moisture supply in the fall. This 
is done by means of soil-moisture 
tests and experimental work over a 
number of years. Much work is be- 
ing done along the same lines in an 
effort to predetermine the possibili- 
ties for a spring wheat crop. 

The Soil Conservation Service in 
1933 and 1934 established a number 
of soil conservation demonstration 
projects in the Great Plains and 
demonstrated the feasibility of in- 
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stituting soil conservation practices 
for conserving the soil resources, 
conserving the water, and making 
better use of the land and water on 
the upper reaches of the watersheds. 
They also demonstrated that wind 
erosion can be controlled and that 
water erosion can be reduced. 

As a result, farmers in the six 
northern Great Plains states have 
organized over 220 Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts embracing 110,000,000 
acres of land. The Great Plains is 
a vast area composed of the states 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, Col- 
orado, Kansas, and parts of Okla- 
homa, Texas and New Mexico. The 
area has more than 300 Soil Con- 
servation districts including 175,000,- 
000 acres of land and one third of a 
million farms. All have been or- 
ganized since 1937, when the first 
state Soil Conservation Districts law 
was passed. 
Approximately 41 


months have 














Fitting the crops and tillage prac- 
tices to the land is shown in the pic- 
ture above, taken in Wyoming where 
cane and soybeans are grown on the 
contour where soil and climatic con- 
ditions warrant some farming opera- 
tions. 





elapsed since we entered the war, 
and records show that instead of 
being forgotten for the duration of 
the war, Soil Conservation Districts 
have been organized at the rate of 
15 new districts per month in the 











United States. This is compared 
with an average of 12 new districts 
per month from June, 1937, to Dec., 
1941, before the war. It constitutes 
about the finest conceivable endorse- 
ment of the districts’ program. Dur- 
ing the 52 peacetime months, prior 
to the war and after August, 1937, 
when the first district was organ- 
ized, some 600 Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts were organized. In the 37 
months following the outbreak of 
the war, approximately the same 
number of districts have been or- 
ganized. 

It is often asked, ‘Why haven't 
the curtailment of travel, shortages 
of labor, and the headlines of wat 
retarded the districts’ movement?’ 
There are many reasons: Farmers 
and ranchers, aware of the impor- 
tance of food in war, have _ beer 
eager to adopt practices that woulk 
increase production. Soil conserva 
tion, with the aid of Soil Conserva 
tion Districts and the technical as 
sistance of the Soil Conservatior 
Service, as well as other aid, has 
not only helped farmers and ranch. 
ers produce more—it has also helped 
them do this while providing the 
best possible armament of erosion 
control. 

The district movement is correct 
moreover, because among other 
things, districts are set up throug! 
voluntary farmer-action. And out 
of voluntary action comes __ the 
strength and the will to do things 
In Soil Conservation Districts farm- 
ers work together in a community 
spirit. Out of this working togeth- 
er of human things, stimulated by 
the best thinking and aided by the 
determination of the whole commu- 
nity, comes further strength and 
will to do. 

We have made a good start on 
the conservation job here in the 
United States—but it is only a start 
Do not forget that. Fortunately 
we started off in the right direction 
when the national Soil Conservation 
Service program began. We decid- 
ed to treat the land in accordance 
with its needs, and use it in accord- 
ance with its capabilities. We were 
also right in deciding to do our work 
with the farmers and ranchers out 
in their fields, pastures, ranges and 
woodlots, rather than in steamheat- 
ed rooms where there is neither land 
nor erosion. One can only conclude, 
from the many expressions of opin- 
ion in conversations and letters, that 
farmers and ranchers like this new 
kind of on-the-spot assistance. It’s 
real. It’s practical. And they don’t 








The field in the picture above, was dam-listed on the contour and is 
holding the water from a dashing 3-inch rain which fell in one night. An 
attachment on the lister throws up dams at short intervals in the lister 
furrow, preventing any run-off. 
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have to dress up or go to town to 
get it. 

What we Americans have ahead 
of us, however, is even more of a 
challenge. A nation-wide inventory 
of conservation needs, completed dur- 
ing the past year by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, -indicates the lo- 
cation and extent of areas needing 
various kinds of conservation treat- 
ment. First study of its kind ever 
made on such a comprehensive scale, 
this inventory provides a dependable 
ide to future work of protecting 
the country’s soil resources. 

fere are some of the things that 
need to be done in the interests of 
suil and water conservation in Re- 
gion 5, composed of Kansas, Mon- 
tona, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming, and is 
only a sample of what should be 
dene in the other 42 states: 


ntour farming ...... 18,520,918 acres 
nd strip cropping.... 24,314,062 acres 
racing (less Montana 

ind Wyoming) ..... 11,377,660 acres 
yp residue manage- 

SOME eet etesenves 68,802,525 acres 
ck water dams .... 71,371 dams 
iter spreading on 

SGGIGMG .2riciosees 1,138,359 acres 
ation of hay and 

isture eosies ‘ .. 25,289,875 acres 


hat is not all of the list, but it 
is cnough to pass on the idea. Na- 
tionally, around 10% of the soil con- 
servation job is completed. That 
is only a really good start—but not 
much more than that. What makes 
it good is the speed and thorough- 
ness of our present progress when 
viewed in the light of our early rec- 
ord in this field of endeavor. When 
one stops to consider how long this 
country waited and how much of our 
soil was lost before we even made a 
start, you get some idea of our true 
advances in the past few years. 

We are at last getting a row of 
figures started on the black side of 
our national resources ledger that 
has been practically all red until 
recently. We could not have done 
this well without Soil Conservation 
Districts, so let us all join hands in 
seeing to it that nothing happens to 
them and that not one iota of the 
independence that has been given 
these farmer-controlled districts be 
taken from them. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A Textbook for Feed 
Manufacturers 


1 HE whole subject of the manu- 
facture of formula feeds is dealt 
with in the second edition of ‘“Prov- 
ender Milling,” by J. F. Lockwood, 
published by The Northern Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng. Mr. 
Lockwood is a milling engineer with 
Henry Simon, Ltd., manufacturers of 
milling machinery. The book retails 
at 15s net, which at the present 
rate of exchange, is approximately 
$3.50. It may be obtained from the 
publisher’s New York office at 230 
Produce Exchange. 

‘he book is divided into three 
sections. The first section is con- 
cerned with the raw materials of 
which formula feeds are made. Some 
discussion is also devoted to animal 
rition. The second section de- 
scribes machines used in the manu- 
ure of feeds and the third sec- 
ticn describes the processes. 

(he author explains in a preface 
lo the second edition that the war 
has prevented any major develop- 
I 
t 


pom | 


ents in England in technique, but 

cause of the fact that the supply 
o! the first edition was exhausted, 
‘ne book was reprinted in its orig- 
inal form except for a few minor al- 
‘erations and corrections. 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


The milling machinery described 
in the second section is, of course, 
mostly all of British manufacture. 
Some, however, are American design. 
There are chapters in other sec- 
tions of the book which might be 
helpful to American feed manufac- 
turers. The chapter, “Properties of 
Common Feedstuffs,” and another 
chapter, “Balanced Rations,”’ for in- 
stance, might be useful supplements 
to books published in this country. 
With the progress of the scientific 
feeding of livestock and _ poultry, 
manufacture of formula feeds has 
become a highly specialized industry. 
Haphazard, rule-of-thumb methods 





have gone forever and only by keep- 
ing his plant and products at the 
highest efficiency can the feed miller 
hope to survive. ‘Provender Milling” 
might well supply feed millers with 
information which would return to 
them in savings many times the cost 
of the book.—P. L. D. 
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Prejudice Against Roller 
Mills 


Two things operated to the disad- 
vantage of the early roller mills. 
These were the prejudice of millers 
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and the extremely crude design and 
construction of the machines. Cer- 
tainly the engineers received scant 
encouragement, for bad as the roll- 
er mills in the Munich mill may have 
been, the attitude of the men who op- 
erated them must have been worse. 
It was said that the rolls failed be- 
cause of the excessive power they 
consumed and because “it was im- 
possible to find a sufficient number of 
skillful and intelligent workmen” but 
it may be suspected that the latter 
statement included the former, also. 
—Studies in Practical Milling. 
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Youthful enthusiasm usually knows no bounds 
... especially for something good like a piping hot 
biscuit made with V-90 self-rising flour. 

This much, however, can be said without exag- 
geration. Even a gargantuan appetite for a billion 
biscuits would barely put a dent in the available 
supply. As a matter of fact, in the six years that 
V-90 has been on the market over 200 billion V-90 
biscuits have been baked in kitchens throughout 


America. 
That’s a lot of biscuits . . 





‘em! 


. and it’s given V-90 


}?? 


action. . 





lots of opportunity to prove itself under widely 
varying baking conditions. Blushing bride or ex- 
perienced cook . . . baking with an old-fashioned 
wood burning stove or streamlined electric range 
... makes little difference. Again and again, slow- 
acting V-90 has demonstrated its superior baking 
. in biscuit volume, color, texture... in 
just plain good eating quality. 

Such has been our experience with V-90.. . 


product of Victor's 42 years of know-how in the 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS « 


Ys 





manufacture of phosphates. 


ing flour sale, 





141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


New York, N. Y. * Kansas City, Mo. * St. Louis, Mo. * Nashville, Tenn. * Greensboro, N. C. 
. ++ Plants: Nashville, Tenn. * Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. * Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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An Agronomist’s Appraisal 





Wheat Improvement Research Goals 


HE need for additional re- 

I search in wheat from the 
agronomic point of view is al- 

most identical to the need from the 


point of view of the wheat producer. 
The agronomist and the wheat pro- 


ducer may not agree on the merits 
of a given variety, but they usually 
agree on the essential characteristic 
for a good wheat. Therefore, I am 
speaking for the farmer as well as 
for the agronomist. 


Are you ready for the new-type shoppers — 
men fresh from balanced rations in the 
Armed Services, women who have been 
planning meals on a scientific as well as 
budgetary basis? 

The cereal industry as a whole is in a for- 
tunate position, having already assumed 
leadership in the food field through the new 
idea of vitamin enrichment 


But that leadership will need to be main- 


\\.)- tained, with potential customers who calcu- 


late in terms of comparative nutrition as 
well as appearance and flavor—shoppers in 


By R. I. Throckmorton 





The developments that have been 
made and the varieties that have 
been released by the agricultural ex- 
periment stations since the inception 
of the co-ordinated hard winter wheat 
research program represent vast im- 


a mood to change readily their brand al- 





legiances 





Your wisest insurance, as present regula- 
tions may be modified, is to keep empha- 


sizing both the fact of enrichment and its 


greater health values to the consumer. 
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provements in the wheat variety pic- 
ture of the region. ‘In general, these 
improvements have not, as yet, been 
reflected in farm production because 
seed supplies are just now becoming 
sufficient for a marked expansion in 
the acreage of these wheats. 

Pawnee wheat, with its high yield- 
ing capacity, high test weight, short 
stiff straw, high resistance to loos¢ 
smut and moderate resistance to lea! 
rust, stem rust, bunt, and Hessian 
fly, will undoubtedly replace most 
other wheats in the eastern portior 
of the hard winter wheat region 
The production of this variety wil 
result in an increase of several mil- 
lion bushels of wheat annually in it 
region of adaptation. 

Comanche wheat, with high yield 
ing capacity, good test weight, earli 





Editor’s Note-——The accompanyin; 
article is the text of an address tha 
was made by Mr. Throckmorton a 
the hard red winter wheat improve 
ment conference held at Manhattar 
Kansas, Feb. 14. Mr. Throckmorto 
is head of the department of agron 
omy at Kansas State College and i 
a nationally recognized authority i 
his field. 





ness, stiff straw, high resistance 1 
most races of bunt and considerab] 
resistance to leaf rust, is superior 
to the high quality wheats now bein 
produced in its region of adaption 
It is superior to all varieties bein 
grown in its region of adaptation ex 
cept in test weight and appearance 
As seed supplies become availabl 
Comanche will no doubt replac 
other varieties in much of its region 
of adaptation. It will not, howeve: 
replace some of the varieties havin 
an exceptionally high test weight u: 
less there is some change in grading 
marketing or purchasing practices. 
Wichita wheat will no doubt ri 
place most of the Early Blackhu 
because it produces higher yields and 
has good test weight. Althoug 
Wichita is superior to Early Black 
hull in quality, it is not as good i 
this characteristic as is desirable. 


Rust Resistant Varieties Needed 

Perhaps the first need for addi 
tional research in wheat improve 
ment from the point of view of th 
agronomist and the farmer is th 
development of stem rust resistan 
varieties. It has been estimated tha 
the average annual loss from ster 
rust in Kansas for the period 193 
to 1944 was $4,676,000. The mode: 
ate resistance of Pawnee is not suff 
cient to meet the need and, in add 
tion, Pawnee is not well adapted t 
all sections of the region. This tr 
mendous loss from stem rust need 
to be eliminated and the only prac 
tical method is through the develo} 
ment of stem rust resistant varietie 

It is important that varieties ha\ 
ing resistance to leaf rust be dé 
veloped as soon as possible. Th 
amount of resistance carried by Paw 
nee and Comanche will be helpfu 
but we need varieties that hav 
greater resistance than that of thes 
wheats. The average estimated losse 
in Kansas from leaf rust for the pe 
riod 1935 to 1944 have been $3,336, 
000. In addition to reduced yield 
of grain, an infestation of leaf rust 
especially when it occurs in the fall 
may materially reduce the grazin 
capacity of wheat. 


Bunt Causes Much Loss 


Bunt continues to cause rathe! 
heavy wheat losses, although seed 
treatments are effective in the con 
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For years upon years, cotton flour bags have served many 
a © utilitarian needs of the kitchen. Shortly before the war, however, flour 
av ce bags were brought out of the kitchen by an entirely new conception of bag material 

design. Gay prints, tints, pillowcases, and similar unusual bag fabric ideas inaugurated by 


Percy Kent won nation-wide ready acceptance. 


BS Pha a. - 


i With the war, design developments necessarily have taken second place to production problems. 
; i But here at Percy Kent, we’re planning future bags of new materials which will be at home 
g in any room of the post-war house... perhaps even some of fabrics not yet known to any of us. 
f For the unexpected keeps us always on the alert. 
: 


You, too, are no doubt getting your post-war sales picture into focus. We invite your inquiry 
on how these new Percy Kent bags and ideas can assist in establishing your 


brand as “buyer’s choice” in a peacetime buyer’s market. 


LY KENT BAG CO. 


Offices: KANSAS CITY ®@ BUFFALO ® NEW YORK ® WICHITA 
OLIS © SAN FRANCISCO © CHICAGO ¢® OKLAHOMA CITY 


iw COTTON lays since 1885 











trol of the disease. The resistance of 
Comanche and the moderate resist- 
ance of Pawnee to this disease will 
be of great aid in reducing the losses, 
but a wheat or wheats having the 
resistance of Comanche are needed 
for those sections of the region where 
Comanche is not adapted. Previous 
to the general adoption of seed treat- 
ment for the prevention of bunt, 
losses were extremely high in some 
seasons as in 1926 when the esti- 
mated loss was $19,993,000. It should 
not be necessary to continue indefi- 
nitely to treat seed for the preven- 
tion of bunt. 

Loose smut occasionally takes a 
heavy toll of susceptible varieties. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An increase in the acreage of Paw- 
nee will aid materially in reducing 
losses from this disease, but varieties 
having resistance to loose smut are 
needed for the sections of the region 
where Pawnee is not adapted. 

The foot rots have caused an esti- 
mated average annual loss of $4,914,- 
000 in the Kansas wheat crop. The 
losses from these diseases are usu- 
ally scattered and small on the indi- 
vidual farm; yet, the total loss is 
great. The only practical solution 
of preventing these losses seems to 
be the development of resistant va- 
rieties. 

There are also minor diseases, as 
septoria and scab, that cause losses 





and that should be eliminated 
through the development of disease- 
resistant varieties. 


Insect Resistant Varieties 


Insects frequently cause serious 
wheat losses in the region. Entomol- 
ogists have estimated that the aver- 
age annual loss of wheat in Kansas 
from Hessian fly during the period 
1926-1935 was 6,000,000 bus. R. H. 
Painter estimated that the loss in 
Kansas from Hessian fly in 1943 was 
25,000,000 bus. The development of 
Pawnee will aid materially in reduc- 
ing losses from this insect, but varie- 
ties having even more resistance than 
Pawnee are needed. Varieties hav- 





IN “VEXTRAM”’, millers were offered the first starch base flour- 
enrichment mixture made up of cornstarch, talc, tricalcium 
phosphate and monocalcium phosphate as carriers* for the 
Vitamin B,, niacin and iron in ‘‘VEXTRAM’s”’ formula. 


This free-flowing mixture has proved to be entirely compatible 
with flour. Fine granulation greatly aids sifting and minimizes 
the risk of nutrients being scalped off in the rebolt sifters. 
Starch base carriers add practically no mineral ash to flour. 


Original Winthrop flour-enrichment formulas, sold under the | 
trademark “‘VEXTRAM”’, always carried a 10% safety factor. 
This principle has now been accepted. Present ‘“VEXTRAM”’ 
formulas comply with the recommendations of the Technical 
Committee of the Millers’ National Federation. 


Specify ““‘VEXTRAM’’. Enrichment is easy. All you 
need do is order PURPLE, YELLOW or RED Label. 


YELLOW LABEL 


double-strength with reduced 
iron, add % oz. per cwt. 


PURPLE LABEL 


single-strength with reduced 
iron, add Y2 oz. per cwt. 


*Combination of starch base carriers developed and first used by the 


Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. (Patent Applied For.) 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE 











RED LABEL 


single-strength with Sodium Iron 
Pyrophosphate, add 2 oz. per 
cwt. for enrichment of soft wheat 
family flour and special uses. 


Freer flowing—better feeding — better 


Uniform particle size of ingredients 


1. 
4 
3. 
4. 


®. 
wy 


“VEXTRAM” | 
offers these | 


PLUS ADVANTAGES 


Minimum increase of ash content of flour. | 


pH control assures stability—minimum 


vitamin potency loss. 
dispersion. 


and carriers. 
| 
| 


Address Inquiries to- 
* * 


Special Markets Division (a= 


INTHEOP WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


**®Winthrop Chemical Company,!nc. has received its THIRD Army- 
Navy award for “high achievement in production of war material.” 


DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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ing resistance to Hessian fly and 
adaptation to regions where Pawnee 
cannot be grown successfully are 
also needed. 

In the eastern part of the region, 
chinch bugs are considered rather 
closely after Hessian fly as a pest 
of wheat, but it is difficult to meas- 
ure the damage caused by this insect. 
Mr. Painter advises that Pawnee, 
Tenmarg and Kawvale appear to be 
more susceptible to chinch bug in- 
jury than are most of the varieties 
which they have replaced. Thus, in 
developing new wheats, consideration 
needs to be given to resistance to 
chinch bug injury. 

The spectacular outbreaks of green- 
bugs in southern Kasas, Oklahoma 
and Texas, although occurring only 
at intervals, cause heavy losses. Mr 
Painter advises that Pawnee is ap 
parently highly susceptible to injury 
from greenbugs and that extensive 
growing of this variety may serv: 
to lessen the intervals between out- 
breaks. Pawnee will no doubt be 
grown most extensively in Oklahoma 
and Kansas in areas where green 
bugs have been most abundant. At 
tention needs to be given to the de- 
velopment of varieties having mor: 
resistance to greenbugs. 

Grasshoppers are ranked as_ th 
most important insect pest of wheat 
in the western portion of the region 
If varieties having resistance or tol 
erance to grasshoppers could be de- 
veloped, it would aid materially in 
wheat production. Present methods 
of grasshopper control are laborious 
expensive and sometimes ineffective 

Other insects that cause more o: 
less local damage to wheat are wheai 
strawworm, false wireworm, cut- 
worms and white grubs, and thes: 
should not be overlooked in a wheat 
breeding program. 


Desirable Plant Characteristics 

There are several plant character 
istics the agronomist and the farmei 
want in wheats that further empha- 
size the need for additional research 
work. 

Drouth resistance is important and 
a more definite study should be mad 
to determine what constitutes drouth 
resistance. What are the factors 
that make Comanche better adapted 
to the western and Pawnee to th« 
eastern part of the region? In- 
creased drouth resistance should be 
one of the definite objectives in 
wheat breeding because during many 
seasons drouth is the limiting factor 
in wheat production in the western 
portion of the great plains. 


Resistance to Drouth and Cold 


Winter killing has not been serious 
in recent years, yet the possibility of 
heavy losses from this cause cannot 
be overlooked. There is a common 
opinion among agronomists that Co- 
manche is not sufficiently winter- 
hardy for the northern portion of the 
hard winter wheat region. Yet, Co- 
manche has done well at Akron 
Colo. This means that more study 
is needed on the interrelationships 
of drouth resistance and cold resist- 


ance. More winter hardiness is need- 
ed in our wheats for the northern 
areas. 

Varieties that will stand up for 
harvesting neither lodging nor 
breaking over—and having short 
stiff straw, are desirable. Some ol 


the newer varieties, as Pawnee, Co- 
manche and Wichita, are far superio1 
to the older varieties in this respect 
The greatest criticism farmers ever 
placed against Kanred was suscepti- 
bility to lodging, and the greatest 
criticism against Blackhull has been 
the tendency to break just below the 
head. As other new varieties are 
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developed, this characteristic must 
not be overlooked. 

Early maturing, or at least suffi- 
ciently early to escape many of the 
periods of drouth and high tempera- 
tures, is important. However, wheats 
should not be so early in maturing 
as to reduce yields. 

Wheats having an upright. type of 
srowth and that do not become dor- 
mant until late in the fall are de- 
sired in those sections where the 

razing of cattle and sheep on wheat 
during the fall and winter has be- 

me an important industry. 

The kernel characteristics of many 

the varieties of wheat being pro- 
duced at the present time could be 

terially improved. From the 
viewpoint of the agronomist, addi- 
tional research is needed to improve 
kernel characteristics. 


Quality Wheat Handicapped 


‘nder the present system of grad- 
inc and marketing wheat, some of 
{ best varieties from the stand- 
point of quality are discriminated 
against because of relatively low 
test weight. Unless some changes 
are made in the grading and market- 
ing systems, the condition will con- 
tinue to exist. In addition, farmers 
like to grow high test weight 
wheats. Because of these conditions 
it is imperative that wheats of good 
quality and having high test weight 
be developed. 

Wheat producers and purchasers 
like varieties having attractive ker- 
nels that do not tend to bleach after 
maturing or as a result of rainfall. 
The tendency of Tenmarq kernels to 
bleach has discredited the variety 
with many growers and purchasers, 
although bleaching does not reduce 
the actual value of the grain. It will 
be an aid to the wheat industry of 
the region to develop new varieties 
having attractive kernels that retain 
their appearance after maturing and 
under adverse climatic conditions. 

High yielding capacity has always 
been important in wheat production. 
Resistance to insects, diseases, win- 
ter injury, lodging and drouth tends 
to lead to increased yields, yet va- 
rieties must have high inherent yield- 
ing capacity to be acceptable. High 
yielding capacity is not likely to be 
disregarded by plant breeders. 


Agronomists Are Quality Conscious 


distinctly con- 
They are 


\gronomists are 
scious of quality in wheat. 


like wheat producers in that they 
want to see the controversy relative 
to quality solved at an early date. 
They realize that the future of the 
hard winter wheat industry will in 


the final analysis be determined by 
Whether the varieties produced are 
acceptable to the trade. 

lost of the winter wheats that are 
used for blending purposes are pro- 
duced in the western part of the 
revion. To meet the need for blend- 
ine wheats, varieties having high 
yielding capacity, high test weight 
and sufficient strength to meet blend- 
ing requirements, must be developed 
for and be produced in this region. 
Although Wichita is a vast improve- 
ment over Early Blackhull in qual- 
ity, it is not as good a variety of 

ly wheat as is needed. Therefore, 

effort should be made to produce 

early wheat that is superior to 

chita in quality as well as in many 
other characteristics. 

In addition to the vast needs for 
dditional research in plant breed- 


ing, there are other problems that 
hould have attention at an early 
date if research is to make a full 
contribution to the wheat industry. 
The entire field of factors that in- 
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fluence the protein content and the 
quality of wheat should be studied. 
This means careful physiological 
studies of the wheat plant during its 
entire period of development. It also 
means careful ecological studies. On 
an average we can predict with a 
fair degree of accuracy the produc- 
tion of wheat previous to harvest by 
knowing the moisture content of the 
soil. An attempt should be made 
to determine whether the protein 
content of wheat can be forecast 
with reasonable accuracy previous 
to harvest. Such a _ study offers 
promise of valuable results. 


Make Them Conspicuous 


AND trucks, platform trucks 
and other movable pieces of 
equipment in the warehouse have a 
habit of turning up in the most un- 
expected places, especially in places 
where the lighting is dim. Many 
times a “barked” shin or even a bad 
fall over a hand truck is the result 
of bumping into one in an alleyway. 
Safety engineers on the home front 
advise painting the hand truck with 
alternate stripes of black and white, 
or a visible yellow, similar to traffic 
warnings, gates at railroad crossings, 
etc. Luminous paint has been sug- 
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gested and applied in some instances 
to trucks used in dim light and hazy 
atmospheres. 

Camouflage serves a very useful 
purpose on the war front, but it has 
no practical use in flour mills and 
grain elevators. Do not make poten- 
tial hazards invisible to the em- 
ployees, but instead, paint them so 
that they “stick out like a_ sore 
thumb.” 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





There is only one point in the 
United States where the corners of 
four states meet. Without looking at 
a map, can you name the states? 





We Have Kept 
Faith with the Industry 


Our Roll Grinding and Corrugating Department 
Continues to Function During this War Time Period 


} es ... We have and are keeping faith with the industry that has 
made us the outstanding producers of roll-grinding service. This, 








ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


an 


(Left) Views of 
our roll grinding 


departments. 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


despite the fact we have 
been and are doing our 
share ...and more... 
as a war production plant 
directly supplying the 
armed forces. 


Our equipment is such 
that we can handle any 
type of corrugating or 
grinding . . . we have the 
tools necessary for all 
types of work. 


Ship your rolls to us, re- 
gardless of where you are 
located — our superior 
workmanship justifies it. 


d corrugating 
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Chemistry for Millers’ 
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Diastatic Enzymes in Flour 


HE amount of sugar present 
in most hard red winter wheat 
flour is too small for the de- 
sired rate of gas production in dough. 
Most of the sugar present in flour is 
in the form of sucrose, C::H22On and 
the amount of maltose or other re- 


was 1.25%, 
1.74%. 


ducing sugar is small. 
amount of sucrose found by Blish, 
Sandstedt and Astleford in 33 sam- 
ples of representative bakers’ flours 
ranging from 
The average amount of mal- 
tose or reducing sugar was 0.14% 


The average 


1% to 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


in the same flours. This situation 
makes necessary the use of sugar 
in the baking formula. The possi- 
bility of changing some of the starch 
to sugar which is directly ferment- 
able by yeast forms the basis for 
diastasing flour or blending in malt- 
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A few scattered electric fans, run for about thirty minutes, circulate the heavier-than-air Methyl 
Bromide and prevent stratification near the floor which would result in a poor kill higher up. 





To prevent early reinfestation, the fumigant must 
penetrate into every hiding place, every bit of mate- 
rial in which insects may seek shelter. There must be 
no survivors—it’s all or nothing if early reinfestation 
is to be prevented. 


It is because of its unmatched power of penetration 
that Dow Methyl! Bromide has built up an outstanding 
record and reputation. Actual tests prove Methyl 
Bromide even reaches the centers of 140-pound flour 
bags stacked in large piles. Because of this penetrating 
power, it works quickly—fumigations are often com- 
pleted over night, eliminating costly shutdowns. 


Methyl Bromide will go to work for you in many 
different types of applications—vault, warehouse, 
mill, box car, or tarpaulin spot fumigations. 


Investigate Methyl Bromide now to find out how this 
remarkable fumigant—harmless to most food products 
when properly applied—can solve your fumigation 
problems. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston © Philadelphia *« Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago 
St. Lovis * Houston ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles « Seattle 








Bromide 


Write for information on the simple 
screened box test to determine the 
effectiveness of your fumigations. 
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ed wheat or flour. This process in- 
creases the amounts and activity of 
the diastatic enzymes naturally pres- 
ent in flour milled from sound wheat. 


Source of Diastatic Enzymes 

Flours contain diastases or amy- 
lases which are enzymes capable of 
converting portions of the starch 
into fermentable — sugars. The 
amounts of such enzymes in flour 
from sound wheat are small but 
much greater in wheat which has 
undergone the process of germin:- 
tion or malting. Improvement of the 
gassing values of the flours was first 
learned by practical observation with 
the addition of small amounts of 
field-sprouted wheat to the mill mix. 
Wheat which has been sprouted or 
malted under controlled conditions 
is much more dependable than that 





Editor’s Note.—The accompanying 
article is the fourth in a current 
series of articles by Dr. Swanson and 
dealing with the general subject of 
enzymes. The author is professor 
of milling industry, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, and has received 
many awards, including the Osborne 
Medal, for his contributions to the 
knowledge of cereal chemistry. A 
fifth article, “Variations in Diastatic 
Activities and Effects of Germina- 
tion,” will appear in this journal's 
next issue. 





which has germinated under _hap- 
hazard harvest conditions. Hence 
the addition of malted wheat or flour 
has become a common practice. The 
determination of maltose value or 
diastatic activity is now a routine 
laboratory determination. 


Production of Sugar in a Mixture of 
Flour and Water 

When a mixture of flour and wa- 
ter, usually in the proportion of 1 
to 10, is allowed to stand at a favor- 
able temperature for a time, a por- 
tion of the starch is changed to 
sugar. This process is called dia- 
stasis. The more common name 
which may be applied to the action 
of enzymes in general is autodiges- 
tion or autolysis. The rate of sugar 
production or diastasis is influenced 
by a number of factors. Among the 
most important are time, tempe1 
ture and acidity or pH. A tempe! 
ture of 64°C (147.2°F) will p 
duce about 10 times as much m: 
tose in two hours as would be p! 
duced in the same time at 30 
The addition of a small amount 
acid so as to increase the hydrog 
ion concentration or pH will also 
increase the rate. 


Meaning of Diastatic Activity 
The diastatic activity or malt 
value is expressed by the number 
of milligrams of maltose obtained 
after a mixture of flour and water 
or buffer, has been allowed to stand 
for one hour under specified condi- 
tions of time and temperature. Two 
designations are given in the lite! 
ture: Rumsey units and malto 
values as obtained by the Blish-Sanc- 
stedt method. The latter furnished 
the basis for the official method 
adopted by the cereal chemists. This 
method specifies a buffer, a weak 
water solution of acetic acid and 
sodium acetate, for digesting the 
flour and a temperature of 30°C 
(86°F). In the original Rumse) 
method, the digestion was made in 
water at a temperature of 27 © 
(80.6°F). These temperatures were 
chosen because of their closeness 10 
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those used in fermentation and proof- 
ing. It is important to bear in mind 
that a temperature of 30°C will pro- 
duce somewhat more maltose than 
one of 27°C and hence the figures 
of the Rumsey units will be some- 
what less than those obtained by the 
Blish-Sandstedt method. 


Stages and Products in Diastasis 


Che amylases or diastases which 
nvert starch to sugars are mix- 
res of several enzymes and the 
ocess takes place in stages or 
ps. The main function of one 
rticular enzyme is to render the 
rch more susceptible to attack 
the other enzymes. Dextrins are 
ermediate products between the 
ered starch and the sugars, mal- 
CzuH2On+H.O, and glucose, 
Dextrins have a_ varying 
\position, but no definite dextrin- 


izing enzyme seems to be identified 


such. The action of any one of 


these enzymes or groups does not 


proceed to completion before the ac- 


tion of another enzyme starts. It 
ears, however, that the action of 
enzyme is prevailing more than 
t of the others at certain stages, 





but these other enzymes may also 
be active simultaneously. 


Variations in Wheat Starch Granules 


A short discussion of the physical 
structure of starch as well as chem- 
ical composition will help in the 
understanding of some of the trans- 
formations which take place in dia- 
stasis or the process which changes 
starch to sugar. For further discus- 
sion see Chapter II “Physical Prop- 
erties of Dough,” by this writer. 
In physical structure starch exists 
in granules of various sizes. Stam- 
berg, on the basis of a study of 17 


flours, divided these into’ three 
groups: small, medium and _ large, 
based on the average diameters 
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measured in microns (1/1000 of a 
millimeter). The granules which 
had diameters less than 7.4 microns 
were classed as small, those which 
had diameters between 7.4 and 14.8 
microns as medium, and those above 
14.8 microns as large. In numbers, 
the small granules comprised over 
80% of the total. In weight and 
surface area, however, the large 
granules were by far the most im- 
portant, comprising 93% of the to- 
tal weight and 76.4% of the total 
surface area. Thus the medium and 


the small granules accounted for 
only 7% of the total weight and 
23.6% of the surface. 


The average total surface area 
of the granules per gram of wheat 








Serving the Flour Milling Industry Since 1925 
We buy or sell 


USED BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


contact 


%7CO BAG COMPANY 


2423 W. 14th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 
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DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


DIABLEND 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your. untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





You see, in the salt business'we've got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace ona 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well. 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 
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“We design, fabricate and install all 
sheet metal work—Big or Small. 


THE DAY COMPANY 


822 3d Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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starch was calculated as 2,004 sq. 
cm., but one gram of the small 
granules would have a surface area 
of 8,519 cm®. This indicates the large 
surface area which may be exposed 
to attack by the amylases or dia- 
static enzymes when wheat flour is 
suspended in water or a buffer solu- 
tion. While the small granules con- 
stituted only a small part of the 
total weight, their surface area per 
gram of starch was over five times 
as great as that of the large gran- 
ules. Thus, by exposing a relative- 
ly large surface they may have an 
importance in diastasis out of pro- 
portion to their percentage of the 
total weight. 


Structure of Starch Granules 


Starch granules have a well de- 
fined structure of alternate layers 
called alpha and beta amyloses. The 
alpha amylose is insoluble in water 
and the beta amylose is_ soluble 
(Bakhuyzen, 1925). The beta form 
is more hydrated than the alpha. 
The insolubility of starch granules 
in cold water seems to be due to the 
greater concentration of the alpha 
form in the outer layers. The beta 
amylose will dissolve and diffuse out 
from starch granules which have 
been injured mechanically as in pro- 
longed overgrinding. The rupturing 
of the insoluble outer layer appears 
to be one reason for the increase 
in diastatic activity as a result of 
overgrinding flour. Gelatinizing 
starch by boiling in water is one 
method of increasing its suscept- 
ibility to diastatic attack. Such gela- 
tinized granules have been swelled 
to many times their original size. 
The starch molecules in such dis- 
tended granules are more nearly 
surrounded by water and are thus 
in a position to be more readily at- 
tacked by the diastatic enzymes. 


Chemical Formulas 


The chemical formula for starch 
is usually written (C,;H»O;)n, the n 
indicating the number of possible 
C.HwO; units in the molecule. The 
reported molecular weights of 
starches vary all the way from 5,- 
000 to 500,000 (Ceasar and Cushing, 
1941). This would indicate a wide 
range in values of n from about 30 
up to 3,000. The unit C.H.O; dif- 
fers from the glucose molecule 
C.H.2.O. in that the latter has enough 
more H and O to make a unit of 
H.0. In the building of starch in 
plants, the sugar molecule C,H:.O, 
is formed first. These are dehydrat- 
ed by the removal of units of H.O 
and then combined into the complex 
starch molecule (C;H»O;)n. When 
starch is broken down by enzyme ac- 
tion the reverse process of adding 
H and O to make one unit of H.O 
for each of the C,H.»O; units takes 
place. Hence the name of hydra- 
tion and hydrolyzing enzymes. In 
reality these processes are much 
more complicated. These simple 
forms are given here to indicate the 
processes in very general terms. 

Swanson and Calvin (1913) and 
also Rumsey (1922) investigated 
several factors which influenced dia- 
static activity or the rate at which 
sugar is produced by autodigestion. 
This rate was determined by esti- 
mating the number of milligrams 
of maltose present after flour had 
been digested in water under vari- 
ous conditions. The use of a buffer 
solution was a later development. 
Among the factors investigated were: 
proportion of flour and water, tem- 
perature, duration of the period of 
digestion and acidity or pH. 

Diastasis reached a maximum when 
flour and water were mixed in equal 





amounts. No increase was obtained 
when water was present in greater 
proportions even up to a ratio of 
1 to 40. When the ratio of water 
to flour was less than 1 to 1 there 
was a decrease in diastasis, indicat- 
ing that the rate of maltose produc- 
tion in ordinary stiff dough may not 
be as large as in a slack sponge 
made with equal parts flour and 
water. The ratio of one part flour 
to 10 parts liquid is now used in 
diastatic activity determinations 
since this gives a good workable 
suspension. 

The rate of diastasis increases 
with temperature up to a certain 
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point and then there is a decrease 
as shown in Table 1 (Rumsey, 1922). 
Obtaining of 2907 milligrams, nearly 
3 grams, from 10 grams flour is a 
remarkable demonstration of the 
power of enzymes to influence the 
rate of chemical transformations. If 
the flour contained 70% starch, then 
about 41% of this was converted to 
maltose by the simple process of di- 
gesting in water at 63.5°C (146.3°F) 
for one hour. The rapid decrease 
in the rate of diastasis above and 
below the optimum temperature of 
63.5°C is evident from the data. The 
decrease in diastasis above the opti- 
mum is due to the harm done to 








the enzyme structure by high tem- 
peratures. The less diastasis ob- 
tained at the lower temperatures js 
according to a general law governing 
the rate of chemical reactions and 
may be ascribed to the slower vibra- 
tion rate of molecules. 


Table 1. Influence of Temperature on the 
Rate of Diastasis (Rumsey, 1922 
Milligrams malt 
Temperature from 10 grams flour 
Gr 1 hour digestiin 
0 39 
27 212 
55 1138 
60 2140 


63.5 2907 
65 1641 
770 
70 402 
76 92 
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NGINEERS WITHIN CALLING DISTANCE 


t fumigation engineer near you to put the YEAR ‘ROUND PEST 
M into effect in your plants. You'll find this operator entirely reliable 
putation is backed by years of service in safe and efficient control 
touch with him and talk things over—without obligation, of course. 


, 5805 Navigation Blvd., Houston, Texas. Phone: Woodcrest 6-8022. 
rating in New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana.) 


ATAONAL INDUSTRIAL FUMIGANT CO., 2115 East Eighteenth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
hone: Cherry 3894. (Operating in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan.) 


cLEOD INDUSTRIAL FUMIGATORS, INC., 324-326 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Phone: Cleveland 3509. (Operating in New York, Vermont, New Hamp., Mass., Maine.) 


RKIN EXTERMINATING CO., INC., 315 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. Phone: Walnut 1050. 
(Operating in Ky., W. Va., Va., Tenn., N. C., Miss., Ala., Ga., Fla., S. C.) 


VOGEL-RITT, INC., 2212 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Phone: Locust 1828. 
(Operating in Penn., Delaware, Connecticut, Maryland, New Jersey, Rhode Island.) 
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The longer the time of digestion, production was during the first hour ae . Suaeare. 2° = Mogg ag of 
the more maltose is obtained, but the and this is one reason why this time oe ee ee 





M - r ; 3 - . ‘ Milligrams maltose 
relationship is not linear. Table 2 may be used in routine determina- pH from 10 grams flour 
gives figures obtained by Rumsey tions of diastatic activity. bi i B 
(1922) at 27°C. The amount of mal- Enzymes have a definite optimum 1.01 295 
tose obtained in five hours was only hydrogen ion concentration or pH a = 
a little more than twice that obtained at which the rate of reaction is at 5.74 213 
in one hour. The greatest rate of the maximum. Table 3 gives the ra 4 
a amount of maltose produced in one sa A _ 
yable 2. Influence of Duration of Time on hour at various pH values taken Literature Cited 

,mount of Maltose Produced at 27°C : : Bakhuyzen, H. L., 1925—Starch grains 
(Rumsey, 1922 after one hour digestion (Rumsey, of wheat considered as partially dehydrated 
T Milligrams maltose Rate of 1922). A small amount of acidity amylose. Soc. for Exptl. Biol. and Med. 
Hy per 10. flour increase has an accelerating effect shown by V0. 23, page 18%. 
Ss copipoar ieee eee tbe era bee 211 as sa: ° Blish, M. J., and Sandstedt, R. M., 1933 
pra hee ar Serb la wee é 294 83 the 57 milligrams obtained at pH An improved method for the estimation of 
Mee eee ee 358 64 7.02, near the absolute neutral point, flour diastatic value. Cereal Chem. 10: 

rye rere 395 37 ° eaae 189-202. 

Pere ee 142 $7 as compared with 317 milligrams Blish, M. J., Sandstedt, R. M., and 

evi ape oleae eal 4165 23 obtained at pH 4.81. Astleford, G. R., 1932—Sugars, diastatic ac- 





SQUETHING NEW! 


Of importance to every fumigation user 


Constant pest control rather than occasional clean-up when infestation becomes 
unbearable . . . that’s the essence of the new YEAR ‘ROUND PEST CONTROL 
PROGRAM —a plan radically different from anything used to date. It starts with 
fumigation, of course—the best and most effective fumigation known to 
science. But fumigation is only one step of the program. Backing it up is a carefully 
worked out series of continuing controls, the exact nature of which are determined 
after a study and analysis of the particular problem existing in your plant. 


As a result of these measures, your pest problems are at an end. Actual tests 
conducted in many industries prove the YEAR ‘ROUND PEST CONTROL PROGRAM 
affords constant control—with fewer fumigations—at lower overall cost. 


This effective control plan is sponsored in your territory by a responsible and 
outstanding fumigation engineer who will be glad to analyze your plant conditions and 
prepare a specific YEAR ‘ROUND PEST CONTROL PROGRAM for you— 
without cost or obligation. Get in touch with him—he’ll assume your entire burden 
of pest control and keep infestation at a minimum the year around. 


CONTROL PROGRAM 


ee TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS—Every YEAR ‘ROUND PEST CONTROL PROGRAM is fitted to 





BN Not individual requirements determined after an exhaustive study of plant conditions. An accredited 
a fumigation engineer visits your plant. . . studies the building and equipment . . . watches oper- 
_ ating procedures . . . looks over incoming shipments . . . determines the best method of keeping 


infestation under constant control. His report—a written copy of which is given to you—becomes 
the start of a permanent library of information on your particular situation. 


CONSTANT CONTROL—Complete pest control throughout the entire year is made possible 


by this new plan. Fumigations are fewer—instead of an occasional clean-up, infestation 


is constantly under control through the employment of continuing measures. You can 
forget your entire pest problems when you operate under the YEAR ‘ROUND PEST CON- 
TROL PROGRAM. —— * 


1 ALL TYPES—Every type of fumigation service is rendered by experts—tarpaulin 

= Baz a i} * or ‘spot,’ vault, boxcar. Only top ranking materials, thoroughly tested by 
ee | > isons =... time and experience, are used in the YEAR ‘ROUND PEST CONTROL 
— PROGRAM. These include Methyl Bromide, Chloropicrin, Cyanide Gas, 




















and other fumigants depending upon requirements. 





LOWER COSTS—There are several reasons for expecting this new plan to save you money. First, is the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary travel by fumigation crews especially in cases involving branch plants. By 
cooperation between outstanding industrial fumigation firms in all parts of the country, each job is 
handled by the operator nearest to the plant. However, you need deal only with the fumigator located 
I in your main office district. Naturally, this group effort results in greatly increased purchasing power 

when it comes to materials—another substantial saving passed on to you. Finally, because you have 
YEAR ‘ROUND PEST CONTROL, the periods between fumigations are probably greater . . . you have 
fewer shutdowns . . . less spoilage. 
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Early Methods 
of Grinding 








HE earliest method of grinding 

was on the “impact” principle—- 
pounding the grain with the “pestle 
and mortar” or the “saddle stone”’ 
and ‘‘pounding stone”; this method 
flattened the grain, especially damp 
and soft grain, which led to the 
notching of the pestle on its bottom 
striking surface in order to obtain 
a grating rather than a pounding ac- 
tion, and burst the grain into meal. 
From this developed the hand stone 
or quern, in which a handle was 
fixed to the pestle so that it could 
be turned round on the mortar. This 
meant that the two stones remained 
in continuous contact, resulting in 
greater capacity and probably better 
ground meal. The effort to turn the 
pestle or upper stone must have been 
greater than in the case of the for- 
mer raising and pounding of the pes- 
tle on the grain, and this probably 
accounts for the fixing of two han- 
dles in the upper stone, as shown in 
some illustrations depicting these 
early grinding implements, so that 
the work could be shared by two 
persons. 

It is thought that these early hand 
quern stones had flat grinding sur- 
faces, and possibly the former prac- 
tice of notching the striking end of 
the wooden pestle led to the adoption 
of grooving or furrowing of the 
stones. On the other hand, soft 
stone may have been used which, by 
wearing away of the softer parts, 
became furrowed, with continuous 
grinding. Our early forebears may 
have discovered that on putting new 
flat stones into operation they did 
not grind so well, and thus adopted 
the practice of chipping furrows on 
the stones, which eventually devel- 
oped into furrowing to definite de- 
signs in order to obtain different de- 
grees of grinding. Be that as it may, 
the early notching of the pestle and 
the furrowing of the succeeding hand 
grinding stones were the forerun- 
ners of the present day practice of 
fluting the break and scratch rolls. 

The hand operated grinding stones 
developed into cattle driven grinding 
mills. Water driven mills followed 
the cattle driven mills. As improve- 
ments in grinding methods devel- 
oped, resulting in better ground meal, 
progress was also made in classify- 
ing the ground products into different 
grades of fineness and freedom from 
bran, sieving being carried out with 
papyrus or woven hair hand sieves. 
It was also found that grain dried by 
slight roasting was ground more 
easily; this must have been the earli- 
est sign of conditioning. 

Windmills were then developed, 
and, although very few of these re- 
main in use in this country, water, 
turning water wheels or driving tur- 
bines, is still used as a supply of 
power in many a country mill. Stone 
grinders are still in use for grinding 
wheat meal and cereal meal, and 
maize, barley, oats, meals, etc., for 
provender purposes.—Milling. 
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Sales Campaign for Family Flour 
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Promotional Program Designed to Re-establish Home Baking with Self-Rising Flour 


VERY miller of family flour is 

K faced with the problem of a 
declining market for his prod- 

uct and an “aggressive baking indus- 
try that has been all too successful 
in its efforts to convert home bak- 
ers into buyers of bakery products,” 
a brochure issued by the Family 


Flour Institute, Inc., states. 

The Family Flour Institute is an 
organization of millers who specialize 
in the production of that type of flour. 
The organization proposes to promote 
the use of family flour; to organize, 
finance and supervise programs for 
the promotion of the use of family 


flour; to gather and distribute infor- 
mation and statistics relating to the 
use of family flour; to engage in re- 
search work to improve the manufac- 
ture and quality of family flour, and 
to do such other things as may foster 
and encourage the use of family flour. 
Those objectives are set forth in Ar- 





INSECT PESTS? 


Liquid HCN fumigation kills (1) while 
penetrating the product, (2) while re- 
tained in the product, and (3) while 
leaving the product. It destroys insect 
life in all stages from egg to adult... 
is quick, safe and convenient to use... 
leaves absolutely no harmful after- 
effects on your foodstuffs. At the same 
time, it reaches into each crack and 
crevice of floor, walls, ceiling and 
equipment, destroying insects, rodents 
and other pests, wherever they are 
hidden! 


You should have just that kind of 








efficient, reliable pest control for your 
plant and product. It is readily pro- 
vided! Just consult the Industrial Fumi- 
gation Engineer in your district. He’ll 
gladly go over your whole pest control 
problem with you...and, if you wish, 
take it off your hands. If you don’t 
happen to know him already, drop us 
a line and we'll have him get in touch 
with you. You incur no obligation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Insecticide Department 
(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA «+ NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri + Azusa, California 


SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 





LIQUID HCN 
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ticle II of the institute’s constitution, 

Officers of the institute are: L. C, 
Chase, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., president; F. H. Bate- 
man, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co, 
vice president; Allen R. Cornelius, 
Nashville, Tenn., secretary and treas- 
urer; and the following are members 
of its board of governors: M. J, 
Buhler, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & E}e- 
vator Co; V. H. Englehard, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; Frank 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co: 
V. S. Tupper, Nashville (Tenn.) Ro!!- 
er Mills, and D. H. Wilson, Ph. Post»] 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Il. 


To Boost Self-Rising Flour 


The institute’s promotional cam- 
paign will center around the use 
self-rising flour. “It naturally fol- 
lows that whatever mill product, ba 
ing procedure or selling method w || 
do this best should be employe: 
the brochure states. 

“There is ample statistical evider 
to prove that women who use se'f- 
rising flour bake more often. |] 
cause of this their families consume 
more flour since they like home- 
baked oven products better than the 
wares of the bake shop. Self-rising 
flour is easier to use. Flour is used 
more frequently as a food in those 
homes where baking is made easier 
and good results more certain,” the 
family flour producers claim. 

All self-rising flour approved by the 
institute will feature “Oven Magic” 
baking powder symbol on the package 
and in the advertising campaigns. The 
phosphate and soda contained in s 
rising flour ‘may properly be 
scribed as baking powder and e 
name ‘Oven Magic’ has been coined 
to describe this particular type of 
leavening used in the flour,” the in 
tute’s brochure states. 

The institute owns the trade-mark 
and trade name, “Oven Mag 
Each regular member in good stand- 
ing in the organization is entitled to 
the use of the trade-mark and trade 
name, subject to the rules and 1 
ulations controlling their use. 


Flour Must Pass Tests 

Eligibility for use of the Oven 
Magic symbol shall require a min- 
imum rating of “good’’ as a result of 
laboratory tests of the flour in the 
baking of biscuits, cakes and pastry 
and in which “good” rates third in 
a five-point rating scale of excellent, 
very good, good, fair and poor. 

The “excellent” rating shall repre- 
sent the oven products of a standard 
short patent flour of the type (hard 
or soft wheat) submitted. The min- 
imum grade acceptable shall b« 
standard 95% patent flour, the in- 
stitute’s rules specify. 

Members will be permitted to use 
the Oven Magic symbol on as many 
mill brands or private brands as ‘le- 
sired. Each grade of flour, however, 
must have been approved by ‘he 
board of governors. 

Family flour millers and blend:rs 
are eligible for regular members'\ip 
in the institute. Membership is by 
election. 

Revenues of the corporation shall 
be derived from dues and assc3s- 
ments levied upon the regular me'n- 
bers. Allied members “shall pay such 
dues and assessments as shall 6 
equitable in the opinion of the bo: 
of governors,” the institute’s consti U- 
tion specifies. Dues for regular mé 
bers are based upon an assessm¢ 
of a specified sum per sack of fam 
flour produced and packed in fam 
flour packages. 

The institute’s promotional pro- 
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gram, as outlined in the brochure, 
follows, in part: 

“Plain and phosphated flours fill a 
need in many homes and their use 
will be encouraged but there can be 
no denying that a good grade of en- 
riched self-rising flour represents the 
yest consumer buy, the most attrac- 
ive mill sale and offers the strongest 
inducement for more frequent home 
hakings. 

‘Another and important considera- 
yn that influenced the decision to 
» self-rising flour as the principal 
edium for increasing flour sales was 
» fact that self-rising flour as it is 
ide today is far superior to the 
f-rising flour of a few short years 

» and the story of its improved 
king qualities has never been ad- 
iately told. Around this product 

sound merit can be built a far 
more powerful newspaper, radio and 
direct mail advertising campaign than 
would be possible with plain flour. 

Self-rising flour got its start in 
in flour territory because the 
women who used it found an easier, 
iiicker and more economical way to 
e. It grew rapidly in popularity 
spite of the limited purposes for 
ch it could be used. 
Today, self-rising flour is truly an 
purpose flour and ‘better oven 
ducts’ can be added to the list of 
eful selling features. The miller 
who offers this time-saving, labor- 
saving, money-saving, better baking 
r in a plain flour territory has 
very important advantage of a 
I appeal to consumers on his brand 
bearing the Oven Magic symbol. 
Actual experience with the pro- 
d campaign in territory where 
rising flour was not established 
shown that it gives the mill a 
striking sales advantage and _ sub- 
itially increases total flour sales. 
[It is equally important that con- 
sumers in plain flour territory and 
nsumers of plain flour in self-rising 

r territory receive every possible 

juragement to do more home bak- 

and no flour offers as many in- 
ements for this as self-rising flour. 

If the trend away from home bak- 

is to be reversed we must base 

case on the flour for which we 

» the strongest arguments. This 
s not mean that plain or phos- 

ted flour will be neglected, for the 

ntion is to use every means to 
ify home baking with all flours. 

Since all flours promoted by the 
institute will be laboratory tested, 
a in is being considered to develop 
a symbol for plain flour sacks, cen- 
tered around the theme, ‘Laboratory 
Tested for Baking Performance.’ It 
is hoped that some markets in non- 
sel!-rising flour territories will be se- 
lecied. Remember that the proposed 
Oven Magic campaign has already 
been run in one non-self-rising flour 
territory with highly successful re- 
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‘amily flour consumption in plain 
territory has dropped alarming- 
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GRAIN CLEANING 
MACHINERY 


HAAKY MFG. CO. 
509 Vandalia St. 
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ly. What better way to re-interest 
housewives than to offer them a flour 
that is easier to use, produces better 
oven products, saves time and mon- 
ey? This is a practical procedure in 
any territory where an all-purpose 
flour is used for baking cakes, cookies, 
yeast rolls, etc. Because of the high 
salt content of self-rising flour, it is 
not recommended for the production 
of yeast-raised bread.” 

The institute plans to concentrate 
its activities, of course, in the South 
where the prewar family flour mar- 
ket was best. Many consumers in 
the South, the institute points out, 
“have mistaken ideas about self-ris- 
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ing flour.” The greatly improved 
baking properties of present day self- 
rising flour never have been adequate- 
ly advertised to the consumer, mem- 
bers of the organization believe. “We 
have in our hands the greatest flour 
story ever to be told and the market 
for self-rising flour will be substan- 
tially widened and the downward 
trend of self-rising flour consumption 
will be reversed when that story is 
widely and forcefully publicized,” 
officers assert. 

Each member of the institute shall 
have the privilege of selecting a num- 
ber of markets in ratio to the 
amount of his dues paid into the as- 
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sociation, but he will not have exclu- 
sive possession of those markets. 
Other members may select the same 
markets. Members will receive the 
assistance of the institute’s advertis- 
ing agency in the selection of mar- 
kets in order to avoid duplication and 
assure adequate coverage in the vari- 
ous trade territories. 

Officers of the institute set $150,- 
000 as the goal for the first year’s 
advertising expenditure. It is not 
contemplated to obtain complete cov- 
erage of the family flour territory 
during the first year of the campaign, 
however. The widest possible cover- 
age will be attempted, officials state. 











ROLL GRINDING 


and 


ORRUGATING 


We are specialists in the Grinding and Corrugating of Rolls and our 


mechanics have been selected with the view of giving our customers the 


best service it is possible to obtain anywhere. We are prepared to 


furnish most any style or type of corrugation required. 


In connection with our grinding and corrugating plant, we operate a 


tool-making plant for making any standard or special corrugating tool 


—for corrugating rolls suitable to the requirements of the wheat that 


is available for grinding. 


The service we are able to render is unparalleled, and we still con- 


tinue—directly and indirectly—to devote our energy toward the War 


Effort. 
GATING. 


LET US DO YOUR ROLL GRINDING AND CORRU- 


Another Service—WYDLER SWISS SILK 


Our service, workmanship and stock will warrant your placing orders 


with us for your silk requirements —Our many years of experience 
and satisfied customers justify our boasting of this department— 


TRY US AND LET US PROVE THE MERITS OF OUR 


SERVICE. 


We also maintain a machine shop and corps of skilled workmen de- 
voted to the manufacture of special machines for the flour and feed 


industries. 


IMMEDIATE HANDLING. 


COMPANY 


V 2021 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BREAKDOWN ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL AND 
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flour and feed mill and grain 

elevator employees is not un- 
common and may result from con- 
tact with flour as well as with vari- 
ous other fine, dusty materials. The 
number of reports in recent issues 
of medical journals indicates that 
occupational skin troubles, called in- 


[tour ‘ana feea of the skin of 


Dermatitis in the Milling Industry 


By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


dustrial dermatitis by physicians, is 
steadily increasing. 

There are some newly developed 
materials and substances which may 
injure the skin of all workers. There 
are other materials that affect only 
some persons while others show no 
reaction. 

A study of skin troubles, produced 





by ragweed, among workers in the 
flour and grain industries was re- 
cently published. The physicians who 
made the study stress the fact that 
ragweed dermatitis is a common oc- 
cupational hazard among this par- 
ticular group of workers. The der- 
matitis observed in the group is simi- 
lar to that seen in farmers or others 












Oliver Evans 
























OLIVER EVANS 


es 





was the outstanding inventive genius of 


the Colonial milling industry, but he did not stop there. 
Other experiments included a primitive automobile and 
many refinements on early steam engines. 


He was not permitted to enjoy great financial success 
because of a long, drawn-out contest over recognition 
His books, however, were the standby 
of early American millers and many of his devices are 


of his patents. 


in common use today. 


SWISS SILK is proud to pay tribute to a name still 
fresh in millers’ memories, for SWISS SILK has been 


in millers’ memories for more than a century, and on 


their reels and sifters, too. 


Today, wherever flour is 


ground, our bolting cloth is the guarantee of capacity, 
durability and economy. 
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engaged in work in the open fields 
where ragweed might be encoun- 
tered. 


Skin Tests Determine Source 


Indicator tests made on the work- 
ers’ skin with an alcoholic extract of 
the weed, pollen or oil or a fresh 
leaf from the ragweed plant gav 
proof for the source of the trouble. 

The indicator or patch test is o! 
increasing importance for recognitio: 
of occupational skin troubles. I 
makes possible the determination 0! 
whether a miller or other employe: 
in the grain processing industry i: 
particularly sensitive or allergic t 
certain substances he has to worl 
with. 

To make a patch test, a piece o 
cotton or gauze is dipped in a water 
solution or in an alcoholic extract o! 
the suspected material. A small por 
tion of the suspected material itse]) 
may be used for the test. The tes 
material is applied to a clear spo 
on the arm or back of the worke: 
to be examined. The dressing ma 
be protected by a piece of cellophan 
to avoid any uncleanliness. Th 
sample of the patch test is removed 
at the end of 48 hours, or soone: 
of course, if an inflammation of the 
skin has resulted. 

A positive test is indicated by red- 
ness or vesiculation or both symp- 
toms at the point of contact of the 
skin and the suspected material. 1 
no change in the appearance of the 
skin is noted, the test is said to be 
negative. Frequently a reaction simi- 
lar to the original skin trouble wil! 
be produced by the test if the worker 
is actually sensitive to the materia! 
The reaction may be either imme- 
diate or delayed. It may be accon 
panied by an unpleasant itchiness. 


Test May Take Time 

As a control test, similar pro- 
cedures are carried out on the arm 
or the back of a healthy person who 
is presumably not especially exposed 
to the suspected new materia 
Sometimes it is a difficult task to 
identify the irritating material, be 
it grain or flour or a flour improve 
or what else. However, there 
nothing to do in those cases but to 
carry out a patch test with each par! 
or ingredient of the suspected ma 
terials,—for each single part may lx 
the irritating material. Consequent- 
ly, it may take considerable time and 
patience from both the worker and 
the doctor to find out the real caus 
of such unpleasant and work-hampe! 
ing skin troubles. 

New materials and substitutes ma 
be suspected particularly when quit 
a number of the millers, etc., har 
dling them are affected. 


Hands and Forearms 


The skin troubles of millers ar 
other workers in the flour and grai 
industry affect mostly the hands and 
forearms. As a matter of fact, man 
of the inflammations stop about 
hand’s breadth above the elbow join 
Real pain is rare, but itching is ve! 
common and_ unpleasant, — spoilin 
even the sleep and diminishing tl 
working efficiency. The right han 
and the right forearm are more Co! 
cerned,—while lefthanded worke: 
show such eczemas especially on tl 
left hand and forearm. Occasional! 
the skin affection involves the face. 

Some of those skin troubles ha\ 
a tendency to scale. They are of 
dry, scaly nature, with some patch; 
moist areas. Sometimes there ar 
vesicles, small ones and somewha 
larger ones. When, despite thos: 
signs of warning, the exposure to th¢ 
irritating material is prolonged, th: 
skin may become infiltrated and hard- 
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The high quality of 


FULTON FLOUR 


BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium 
packages with added sales value. 


Write our nearest plant 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


ATLANTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 













Forti fy Your 


insurance 





‘Tie primary purpose of an appraisal 





of your mill and elevator property is to 






provide a basis for the amount of insurance 






to be carried, and, in case of a fire, the 






appraisal serves as a basis for the amount 


of insurance to be paid. 






Aropraisals made by our trained and 






experienced engineers have never been 






successfully disputed in case of fire loss. 






ke “Knowing your worth 
is well worth 
knowing.” 












Prompt action in May or early June, before 
any existing small infestation gets a chance to 
multiply under warm weather conditions, may save 
you a lot of summer trouble. Don’t wait until 
July. By then infestation may be going in high 
gear .. . and ready to bring complaints about 
your flour shipments. 


MEDITERRANEAN MOTH is particularly 
susceptible to Larvacide which penetrates 
boot stock and works into woodwork cracks and 
crevices to kill egglife and larvae, along with the 
adult insects. 


And by the way IF YOU SUSPECT 
MOTH in Storage Bin Tops you can handle it 
easily by splashing a quart or so of Larvacide 
through bin top opening . . then leaving bin 
tightly closed. If bin is only partially filled, 
use an extra 14 to 1 lb of Larvacide for each 1,000 
cubic feet of empty space above grain surface. 


Shipped in liquid form 


ane. is a tear gas fumigant. 
in cylinders 25, 50, 100 and 180 lbs. and 1-lb. 


Dispenser Bottles, each in safety can, 
12 to wooden case. 





* * 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


| Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


se Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 


aaa 











FATE 


ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 


Do Your New 
Employees Know The 
Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
on Better Pest Control. 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 
to new workers. These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 
prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 














_ INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO 
117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 














should know. 


Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 


ness, or indifference. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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ened or there may be an infection 
with pus-forming germs _ after 
scratching. Ridging of the finger 
nails may occur in long-standing 
cases. Involvement of the nails may 
occur also. 

Sensitivity to skin troubles de- 
pends not only on the materials used 
in the flour and grain industry, and 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The treatment of skin troubles 
must often start with a cessation of 
work. Most millers and other work- 
ers want to avoid or to postpone just 
this interference with their work. 
There is no doubt that in many 
cases a remarkable improvement is 
seen when the injurious substance 
has been recognized and removed. 
In other cases, the miller can work 


the working conditions,—but on the 
condition of the skin itself as well. 
Sometimes changes of the skin which 
are associated with aging play an 
important part. Generally it may be 
said that a thin and dry skin with 
a low fat content is a condition 
which favors the occurrence of 
eczemas. 





Flour Exchange 





The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minnespotis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


if he can do another kind of work 
than that connected with the harm- 
ful substance. Some experts empha- 
size the necessity of both cleanliness 
and wearing rubber gloves for avoid- 
ing certain skin troubles. 

Workers in the milling and grain 








3 TYPES 


TYPE A 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) ‘ 


. : . . 8 
On” «.% e 8 
a Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of sodium iron pyrophosphate. 
* e e 


one quality 


TYPE B 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B, 


Each Ounce Contains: 


Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) 
Niacin (Nicotinic “al 
Iron* .. 

Starch—To make one ounce. 


*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum). 


For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type A 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 


TYPE C 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 

Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 

380 Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 760 
. 230 Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . . . 460 
. 2740 Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . . . . . 5480 
. 2400 Tron* .. c+ ew oe 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum) 

° . ° 
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industry need adequate washing fa. 
cilities, warm water, a mild, non. 
irritating (this means not overalka. 
line) soap, perhaps a little soda if 
necessary. The soap should not be 
unduly alkaline as this tends to soft. 
en the horny layers of the skin and 
increase the tendency to skin trou. 
bles. 

It is important not to neglect any 
sores or injuries of the skin, even 
small ones. Many a long and weary 
skin infection could have been pre. 
vented by means of early treatment, 

For many decades now the skin 
troubles connected with the work in 
the grain and milling industry have 
been an interesting problem of hy- 
gienic prevention. Every year brings 
about new problems and new solu- 
tions. We know more today ahout 
the origin of those skin troubles, and 
so we have also more ways to treat 
and possibly prevent those unplecas- 
ant ailments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Canada Approved” 


Flour 


RANK B. ROBINSON, writing in 

Saturday Night (Toronto), states 
bluntly that Canada Approved vita- 
min B white flour is not approved 
by the general public, by millers and 
bakers or by cereal chemists (states 
our Canadian correspondent). 

He points out that while Canadian 
flour milled for Britain has an addi- 
tion of pure vitamin B:, and while 
U. S. standards call for use of syn- 
thetic vitamins, yet in Canada, addi- 
tion of synthetic vitamins is consid- 
ered “adulteration” under the Food 
and Drugs Act. Whole wheat flour 
and bread would overcome the defi- 
ciencies of our diet, but only 3% of 
the flour used in Canada and the 
United States is whole wheat flour, 
in spite of 100 years of campaigning 
for its use by health enthusiasts. 

He says that Canadian millers, 
feeling a patriotic obligation, have 
been producing Canada Approved 
flour, but have felt a perhaps in- 
stinctive reluctance to reverse mill- 
ing trends of a century. Emphasiz- 


May 


For straight and patent flours: use one- 
quarter (0.25) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP 
Type C per 100 pounds, Patent flour con- 
taining less than 0.34% ash should be ana- 
lyzed to determine whether slightly greater 


For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type B 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 


ing that the new flour has had a 
fair trial, he points out that the lab- 
oratories of the larger milling com- 
panies shared the results of their ex- 


necessary. 


additions are necessary. 


To help millers in matching BI-CAP more exactly to their individual 
flour enrichment needs, three types of this original enrichment concen- 
trate are now obtainable. To make product identification easier, the 
container label on each type is imprinted in a different color — Red 
for Type A... Brown for Type B... Green for Type C. 

Whatever type of BI-CAP serves your flour best, you can be sure 
that quality control is exercised with the strictness characteristic of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. throughout its near-century as manufacturing chemists. 


perimentation with the whole indus- 
try, and all mills were enabled to 
produce the flour required by gov- 
ernment regulations. A whiter flour 
than had been thought possible at 
first was produced by the millers, but 
the public would not accept it in 
preference to the white flour to which 
it was accustomed. As a result, only 
7% of the total flour used in Canada 
(7% oz per capita per day) is Can- 
ada Approved.—Milling. 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


When grain is brought into the ele- 
vators in cars, wagons or trucks, it 
should be carefully examined for in- 
festation and, if infested, should be 
stored in quarantine bins where it 
can be fumigated. Infestations of 
the granary weevil and the lesser 
grain borer usually originate in ele- 
vators. Before grain is stored, the 
bottoms and sides of the bins should 
be thoroughly cleaned; in the case 
of deep bins or silos, it would be 
more practical to fumigate the emp- 
ty bins. 


LABORATORY SERVI 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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| | Your Roof =The Most Important 
, us Part of Your Building... 


— EATHERING and rapid changes in atmos- 
States pheric conditions are causes of deterioration 











Pee in some roofing materials. Worn and dried-out 
th A N M 0 p F BRAND roofs are a constant source of trouble and danger 

to material and equipment beneath them. The 
— most vulnerable parts of any roof are the gutters, 
while WOVEN IN SCOTLAND flashings and around the bases of chimneys, sky- 


f syn- 


J 16 - - “ - . . . P} , " . . - 
addi UNDER SWISS TECHNICAL lights and parapets. Building owners and main- 
onsid- tenance men know the essential part good roofing 


pe SUPERVISION FROM plays in the maintenance of buildings. That’s why 
they ask for 


et PURE SILK OF THE 
STONHARD LIQUID and PLASTIC 
i eee. eee ROOF RESURFACERS 


the FINEST QUALITY 
gning OBTAINABLE DURING THE 
—' Cover ANY Type of Roof Surface 


mill- 
@®@STONHARD LIQUID 
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> lab- 
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ROCHDALE ENGLAND 


‘ - > ry 
hasiz- Ts NH @ STONHARD PLASTIC 


ROOF RESURFACER ss gives 
flexibility and life to worn and 
leaky roofs . . is unaffected 
by rapid changes in tempera- 
ture or severe weather condi- 


ROOF RESURFACER = satu- 
rates and rejuvenates dried-out 
roofs with a watertight one- 
piece seal. When brushed over 
flashings and gutters, the re- 
sistance to corrosion and the 











Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








MADE FOR SERVICE 
EVERYWHERE! 


Designed to take your 
product ’round the world— 
through rain, storm, snow, 
sleet, heat or crowded ware- 
houses, Hammond Overseas 
Bags meet all export speci- 
fications. They can be 
quickly and economically 
adapted to your product— 
NOW! 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W VA 


tions. elements is increased. 


Be Prepared for Emergencies 


ORDER A DRUM NOW 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 
Since 1922 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Mail coupon now for the new folder, “HOW TO GET MORE 
SERVICE FROM YOUR ROOFS.” No obligation. 

















STONHARD COMPANY 

881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sirs: Please send us your new folder, “How to Get More Service 
From Your Roofs.” 
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Development of 
Roller Milling 


RITISH ‘millers were somewhat 

slow to take up the gradual re- 
duction method, and the use of the 
roller mill, instead of millstones, for 
grinding was not generally adopted 
until late in the nineteenth century, 
coinciding with the great industrial 


wheat and, with a moderate extrac- 
tion, quite a passable flour was ob- 
tained, but imported flours began to 
arrive in this country which had 
been produced on the developing roll- 
er mill process, and which were of 
greater strength than the home- 
milled flour. 


end of stone milling. British millers 
found they could not produce flour 
equal in quality to the imported flour 
and so, in 1880, began the change- 
over from stones to roller milling, al- 
though, in many instances, millers 
were very conservative and _ intro- 
duced roller mills for reducing the 
middlings only, retaining stones for 
the breaking down, while others used 
the new roller milling process for 
breaking down the wheat and stones 
for reducing the middlings. 

The diagonal roller mill of the pres- 
ent day is, of course, a very accurate 


development of the country and the 
decline of agriculture. 
millstones did fairly good work on 
soft, tough 


Actually, the 


skinned, home-grown 


This compelled home millers to 
include hard, strong, foreign wheat 
in their grists, and brought about the 


grinding medium; far in advance of 
early roller mills, as can be realized 
by the illustrations in old milling 


“ENTOLETER”’ PROTECTS QUALITY STANDARDS 


Enlarged view 
of a member of 
the prolific bee- 
tle family. Ac- 
tual length is approximately 
1/6”, but his appetite is out of 
all proportion to his size. 


Typical Comments 
from “ENTOLETER” Users 
Who Have Crossed Their Bugs OUT 








nit oe ‘. 





100%, EFFICIENT 


“Samples of the product are taken 
daily trom our operating lines, before 
it goes through the ‘ENTOLETER’ and 
atter. These are then tested in our in- 
cubator to prove at all times whether 
the machines are operating satisfac- 
torily. These tests have proved the 
‘ENTOLETER’ to be 100% efficient.” 


ORDERS TWO ADDITIONAL 


“Last summer we installed two addi- 
tional ‘ENTOLETERS’. We should not 
want to run our plant without them.” 


TROUBLE STOPPED 


“Prior to using the ‘ENTOLETER’ we had 
difficulty with bugs germinating in or 
entering our products, but since use 
of this machine all of this trouble is 
eliminated.” 


SIX MORE 


“Our first ‘ENTOLETER’ was installed 
in 1941. Periodic examinations of ‘EN- 
TOLETED’ low grade flour, stored in a 
warehouse for 60 days, showed no signs 
of insect life. This test, with many 
others, established the 100% efficiency 
of the ‘ENTOLETER’ in destroying all 
torms of infestation.” (On the basis of 
this Company’s experience, six addi- 
tional ‘ENTOLETERS’ have since been in- 
stalled in another unit.) 


Bee BSS 


News Headlines 
Warn of Insect Attacks 


WHY PUT UP with the nuisance of insect 
attacks? 
Why run the risk of damage to product 


&. quality and reputation? 


Why pay the cost of spoiled materials? 
WHY INDEED... 
uous, effective insect control at key points through- 


when you can have contin- 


out your mill ... when you can be sure your prod- 
ucts are FREE OF ALL INSECT LIFE! 
The “ENTOLETER” gives you this control at sur- 


prisingly low cost. Simple to install and operate, it 


has become essential equipment in hundreds of 
mills and food processing plants. For ““ENTOLETER” 
sizes, prices, etc., write Entoleter Division, The 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, Inc., 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Connecticut. 


FNTOLETER 


i se ee ee ee 





CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 
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catalogues. While the rolls of the 
present day British roller mill are 
placed diagonally in the frame, which 
provides far greater accessibility anq 
easier feeding and driving, there are 
millers who attribute better grinding 
abilities to vertical and horizonta] 
rolls of the older types. 

Grinding Action of the Roller Mil) 

We are not concerned about the 
construction of the roller mill, but 
about its grinding action in compuri- 
son with large horizontal millstones. 
Modern roller mills are fitted with 
rolls of 9 or 10 inches diameiery. 
and we would ask students to take a 
large piece of paper and draw iwo 
10-inch circles at an angle of 15°, 
Now imagine that these two cir: les 
represent rolls, the top roll revoly- 
ing at a speed of 350 r.p.m. and the 
bottom roll at a speed of 140 r.pm 
and that a stream of grain is fed 
between them. The teeth or flutes 
of the top roll take hold of kernels 
at the 350 r.p.m. speed while at the 
same time the teeth of the botiom 
roll come in contact with the grain 
at the 140 r.p.m. speed, with the re- 
sult that the grain is sheared open 
very rapidly. Pass a grain of wheat 
between the circles (this is termed 
the “nip’’), noticing how short is the 
actual grinding contact. Now en- 
deavor to visualize a pair of 1-ft 
diameter horizontal millstones, the 
bottom stone fixed while the top 
runner stone revolves at 140 r.p.m, 
and think of the grain being fed into 
the center eye and remaining be- 
tween the stones until ground and 
worked to the outer edge. Such is 
the difference in the grinding meth- 
ods. The advantages of the roller 
mill grinding are the very short 
grinding contact involved and _ the 
speed of the operation, together with 
the differential speed of the two rolls, 
one running at 350 r.p.m. and the 
other at 140 r.p.m. The flutes of the 
top, fast roll endeavor to take the 
wheat through at a speed of 350 
r.p.m. while the flutes of the bottom, 
slow roll endeavor to hold it back 
to a speed of 140 r.p.m. This con- 
stitutes the shearing action, which is 
so important that milling engineers 
have adopted the use of gears or 
chain drive to maintain the positive 
differential speed between the two 
rolls. 

In the case of the older type roller 
mills, fast and slow rolls were both 
belt driven and sometimes, if set 
very closely, or dealing with a very 
heavy feed, they engaged together, 
resulting in the fast roll driving the 
slow roll round at fast roll speed, 
especially if the driving belt on the 
slow roll was slack, the differential 
being lost and the grain merely [flat- 
tened instead of being shorn open 
W. A. Mortimer and A. R. Root in 
Milling. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

The volume of air delivered by a fan 
varies directly as the fan speed. The 
pressure produced varies as_ the 
square of the fan speed and the 
horsepower required to drive a fan 
varies as the cube of the fan speed. 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Cx 


CINCINNATI, O. 








MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. $ aetesis Reedy Drews 7 
cogs which are REA. O RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DV ' 
and instruction sheets free. 
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The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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Emergency Milling Plants 
For Liberated Areas 


AMMERMILLS are being used 
I in liberated areas of Europe 
to produce whole wheat meal for 
the civilians in those areas, accord- 
inc to an article in a recent issue of 
Milling, British trade journal. The 
mil, a small, compact unit, includes 
a clone collector and is mounted 
on skids for easy movement. The 
po\ver plant is a gasoline motor which 
als» drives a 2-kilowatt electric gen- 
el mr. 

is soon as the Allies set foot in 
It it became obvious that the re- 
tre:ting Nazis were destroying the 
ero)s that had previously been ex- 
pored to Germany and were wreck- 
ine the country’s industrial plants, 
inc uding flour mills vital to the na- 
tion’s bread supply,” the article stat- 
ed. “So devastating was the dam- 
age wrought and so complex is the 
modern flour mill that the re-equip- 
ment of a large number of mills, 
even if they were only partially de- 
stroyed, would have been an im- 
possible task owing to the urgent 
need for speed. 

“It was considered that the num- 
ber of mills that might escape de- 
struction or that could be quickly re- 
stored to working order would not be 
enough to feed the liberated peoples, 
even with an extraction of 85% or 


CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





more, and it was therefore essential 
to find some other way of alleviating 
the food shortage as promptly as 
possible. 

“Leading dieticians were consulted 
and it was finally decided that the 
best temporary solution was to pro- 
vide means of producing on the spot 
sufficient quantities of well ground 
100% wholemeal which could be 
manufactured with relatively simple 
equipment.” 

The British Ministry of Food, hav- 
ing reached that decision, took the 
problem to Henry Simon, Ltd., flour 
mill engineers and manufacturers. 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
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Your bakery customers are particu- 


ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


larly conscious of the malting prop- 








erties of their flour this year. 





Check your flour carefully, reinforce 
it with our full strength Malted Wheat 
Flour, and keep the performance of 


your product uniform. 


The Kansas Milling 
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Magnet open 
for cleaning 
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NN That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- 
cau rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- 
can ing contaminating metal. i 





BLE GAP! 







Two magnets in one; TWICE 
THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 


PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. 
As an example, it requires a pull of 16 Ibs. to release a 
1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 


PERMAFLUxX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 
explosions and fire due to tramp metal. In addition, sav- 
ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 


THE RICHMOND MFG. CO. 
29 Gooding St., Lockport, N. Y. 
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BAG TRUCK BAG HOLDER STEINLITE 
65AR—7” diameter wheels, One man can _ operate. The Steinlite one minute 
rubber tires, roller bear- Opening at top is 15 inches moisture tester is fast, ac- 
ings. Frame of tubular long by 6% inches wide. curate, easy to use. Eco- 
steel, all joints welded. 9 Weighs only 4% Ibs. When nomical to operate. Cali- 
inch nose, Handles 48 not in use can be folded brated against official oven 
inches in length. Price up and hung out of the methods. Price $275, f.o.b. 
$22.00. Other sizes avail- way. No. 378, price $3.00. Atchison, Kansas. 
able. 


630 BROOKS BLDG. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 





Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. e 


1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 














THE INDUSTRIAL FUMIGANT 


Specialists in 


FUMIGATION and PEST CONTROL 
FOR THE MILLER 


National Organization. Complete and Up-to-Date 
Equipment. All Recognized Fumigants. 


Co., INC. 


We Invite Your Inquiry 


GENERAL OFFICE, CuIcAGco - - 5955 W. 65th St. 
PorTLAND, Ore., OFFICE - - - 704 N. E. 68th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE - - 216 Hodgson Building 
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The Standard Portable Mill 
a reserve supply of grain, which is 
fed from the hopper by an elevator. 
Feed is regulated by slides and a 
magnetic separator is provided. 

The ground wholemeal is delivered 
from the grinder to a cyclone collec 
tor and is finally sacked off from 
collector outlet. 


designed a standardized emergency 
plant. The design was approved and 
the company received an order for 
a “large number” of the units. 
Principal considerations of the main 
plant were that it should be entirely 
self-contained and should have its 
own power and light plant since it 


was probable that neither power nor The power unit is a 4-cylinder 
electric current would be available engine with a power rating of 40 
in liberated areas. It was also im- h-p at 1,100 rpm. The _ unit 


mounted on a steel bedplate wh 
also serves as the mounting for 1 
small electric generator. 


portant that the plant be small, com- 
pact, simple and easily transportable 
so that it could be set up and oper- 


ated by semi-skilled or even un- The emergency plant is designed 

skilled workmen. for continuous operation and it 
A steel bedplate carries the grind- estimated that the plant, operating 

er with its vee-drive and the counter- on a 24-hour per day basis, can p 


duce enough wholemeal for the needs 
50,000 people. 


shaft driven by the power unit. It 
also carries a steel bin for holding of 











USE COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 


For smoother blending use this specially prepared mixture of 
U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri Calcium Phosphate. Free- 


flowing, non-caking—especially suitable for self-rising flours. 





Supplied in a variety of sieve specifications. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


. St. Louis . . . Pittsburgh ... New York. . 
- Minneapolis . . . Philadelphia . . . Charlotte 


. Boston . . 
Cleveland . . 


Chicago. . . Cincinnati 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


m_| CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. Fw 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED | 
- Hard and Soft Winter Wheat | 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Wauen you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of all 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. Ifour 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


...we make it. 


BEMIS BAGS 


‘Year 
"Y Compan 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Bufalo + Charlotte 

Eost Pepperell - Houston + Indianapolis 

Konsas City + Los Angeles + Lovisville + Memphis - Minneapolis 

Mobile + New Orleans + New York City + Norfolk » Oklahoma City 

Omaho «+ Peoria + St Helens, Ore. » St, Louis * Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif 


BAGS SINCE 1858 


Boston 4 Brooklyn ° 


OFFICES. Baltimore + 


Chicogo + Denver - Detrow + 


SETTER 
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SHORT or LONG 


Differences Count 
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Imagine the job it would be to separate cockle from wheat were it not for the marked difference 
in the length of the individual seeds and kernels. The diameter of cockle is too nearly the same 
as that of wheat to permit an accurate separation based on width or thickness. Luckily, Nature 
made cockle a good deal shorter than wheat. Because the Carter Disc Cockle Machine capi- 
talizes on these length differences—picks up the cockle—leaves the good wheat—it provides the 
miller with an exceedingly accurate and dependable method of 
making this very important separation. Carter Disc Separators are 
built in many sizes, types and capacities for removal of either 
shorter or longer foreign material from wheat. Use them for cockle 


removal—and for oat removal—to protect the quality of your flour. 
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A MATTER OF TASTE 


betaine = of mama’s little helpers has slipped 
f% the baking industry a “hot foot” in the cur- 
rent issue of the Reader’s Digest. Headlined 
“Our Daily Bread—no matter how you slice it, it 
stil! isn’t fit to eat,” the article is a complaint— 
you guessed it—that today’s bakery bread is not 
as sty as the bread that mother used to bake. 
“Maitress stuffing” is the politest term that the 
cholerie and possibly dyspeptic author—a Clarence 
Wovodbury—uses to describe the wholesale loaf. 
‘eevish outbursts of this kind remind us all of 
the good old days when youthful appetite and 
rugeed digestion made any meal a feast. We 
suspeet that much of the reputation of mother’s 
bread is based on such nostalgic yearnings. How- 
ever, Mr. Woodbury prefers a rough textured, 
heavy, lean and crusty loaf. If that is his prefer- 
ence, he is entitled to it and he can satisfy it, as 
he admits, at numerous shops of specialty bakers 
who have made a good living catering to such de- 
sires. But to set up his own choice as a stand- 
ard for the nation’s bread eaters is the kind of 
naive error into which such critics usually stum- 
ble 
» have no quarrel with the author’s hunger 
for a lean and compact loaf or his praises of hearth 
and foreign type breads. We hope he keeps on eat- 
ing them and plentifully. Our real complaint is with 
the Reader’s Digest which sponsored the author, 
not only in his statement of his personal opinion 
on bread characteristics, but also in an unwar- 
ranted and splenetic attack on the honesty of 
wholesale bakers. Much more than an airing of 
an individual belief about bread, the Reader’s 
Digest article is a sly reviling of the baking in- 
dustry with charges of deliberate and insincere 
debasing of its products. Furthermore, the author 
implies that bakers are gouging the public through 
high bread prices and cheating the wheat grower 
by paying him less for his grain. Half-truths, 
misquoted statistics, incomplete analysis—all con- 
tribute to the stealthy Mr. Woodbury’s attack on 
bake 


we were disposed to be as critical of the 


Reader’s Digest as its sponsored author is of bak- 
ers, we would say that this article is a type of 
yellow journalism that has lately been cropping 


out more frequently in that publication, possibly 
in an effort to maintain circulation through sen- 
sationalized distortion. And we might add that 
the baker’s opinion of its taste in selection of ar- 
ticles is no higher than its author’s opinion of 
brea 


HELPING THEMSELVES 


| ET us say nothing of the cost in taxes or of the 
ological issues involved, but consider for a 
moment the gratifying gain in national resources 
that comes from the soil conservation program. 
Here, obviously, is no boondoggle. It is an accom- 
plishment on the black side of the social and eco- 
nomic ledger, and a permanent addition to the 
nations assets. 
Some parts of the story, written specially for 
this journal, are related in the article by A. E. 


McCivmonds, regional conservator, appearing on 
pages 3a-5a of Section II. Mr. McClymonds tells 


us that nationally only 10% of the soil conserva- 
tion job is done, but his recital of what has gone 
into that small beginning makes it seem large, as 
it really is. As of Feb. 15, 1945, a total of 1,237 


soil conservation districts, covering approximately 
686,157,284 acres, had been established in the 45 
States which have enacted soil conservation dis- 
trict laws to qualify for federal assistance. These 
districts include approximately 2,624,498 operating 
units and 3,197,804 farms. 


Objectives of the soil 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


conservation agency of the federal government 
are to help farmers and ranchers, through their 
local organizations, to “establish permanency in 
operations through conserving their soil and wa- 
ter resources and adjustments to achieve better 
use of land and water.’’ The conservation prac- 
tices include contour farming, terracing, wind- 
strip cropping, soil-conserving crop rotations and 
stubble-mulch control. They are the antidote for 
all those agricultural evils popularly summed up— 
though exaggerated—in the tragic connotations of 
the “dust bowl.” 

Beyond the physical gains to be discerned in 
this movement there is one on the moral side. 
Soil conservation is being made the farmer’s own 
job. However much of the cost comes out of 
Uncle Sam’s pocket, the initiative, the work and 
the responsibility belong to the man who owns 
the soil. Local districts are set up and function 
only through voluntary farmer-action. The spirit 
of independence and community enterprise in- 
volved in this arrangement does much to offset the 
less fortunate aspects of government largesse. 


THE SURPLUS OF FARMERS 

N ORE goods, not higher prices for fewer 
- commodities, make for prosperity and higher 
standards of living. This we are taught by the 
professors who have devised for the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and Universities a post- 
war agricultural policy. An account of some of 
the suggestions of the professorial committee en- 
trusted with this task was published recently in 
this journal. The suggestions are to be seen in full 
in a printed report, copies of which are available 
from any land grant college or university. 

The professors, surprisingly enough if you will, 
are realistic. They give us nothing particularly 
new in the way of devices. In fact, there is a 
striking similarity between their recommendations 
and the planned economies and social betterments 
prescribed by Henry Wallace. But they are bound 
by no political inhibitions. They are not for gov- 
ernment controls, prices held high by fiat, sub- 
sidies, artificial restrictions upon free enterprise, 
or continued reliance upon emergency expedients. 
They frown upon group favoritism. Above all else 
they are prophets of abundance. We quote: 

“Limiting output of needed commodities and 
services inevitably makes us poorer, not richer. 
Whatever may seem to be its short-term advan- 
tages in particular instances, the long-run effect is 
detrimental. Policies to limit output must be 
reversed all along the line if we are to attain 
the high level of living which our resources can 
provide. . . . If we want to speed up economic mo- 
mentum, then we must outlaw attempts to ham- 
string people whether such attempts are made by 
industry, business, the professions, labor or agri- 
culture. The government must check the action 
of powerful groups that would restrict economic 
opportunity, and design public policies to permit 
maximum initiative and resourcefulness. . . . Gov- 
ernment properly should be the guardian of the 
public interest. It can become so to the fullest 
extent only if powerful pressure groups are un- 








able to enlist the government as a partner in en- 
forcing their will on the others. One of our most 
challenging needs is to harness the potential 
statesmanship among leaders of agriculture, labor 
and industry so as to co-operate in building a 
greater society rather than tearing the society 
asunder.” 

The professors’ realism comes to light most 
strongly when they get down to such things as 
foreign trade and agricultural surpluses. Imports 
alone can support exports. Surpluses of agricul- 
tural products are viewed in terms of surplus 
farmers, and the advice here is to convert them 
into industry and not stubbornly support them 
where they are. A farm-to-city movement is nor- 
mal. The rural birth rate is nearly twice that of 
urban areas. Increased efficiency in farming tends 
to make scme rural people available for other 
work, and with the development of technology 
many processes and services formerly performed 
by farmers on the farms have been transferred to 
the cities. It was impossible for Americans to en- 
joy a high level of living as long as virtually the 
whole population was needed to produce food; and 
we can raise our standard of living still further, 
the professors assure us, as a higher proportion 
of our people are put to work providing non- 
agricultural goods and services, leaving only 
enough in commercial farming to produce abun- 
dant food by efficient means. 

The realism of the professors does not go so 
far as to give us precisely the formula for doing 
these specific things and in general for adjust- 
ing abundant national production to profitable 
markets, but perhaps it is enough for the moment 
to find them so agreeably and refreshingly dis- 
avowing the deceptive political devices and social 
shibboleths that have succeeded on the whole on- 
ly in making bad matters worse and permanent 
solutions more difficult. 


e®ee 
BREAD—WAR AND POSTWAR 


OES GI Joe’s apparent preference for army 

bread foretell anything of the postwar loaf? 
There is a good deal of trade speculation upon this 
point, and much of the opinion inclines to a de- 
cided “Yes.” 

According to the war correspondents (just by 
way of example, turn to what our own correspond- 

nt, C. C. Isely, says about this—page 18) service 
men are eating GI bread with more gusto than 
any bread they’ve been fed at home. And they 
are eating a lot more of it. Without getting into 
the tangle of formulas and technical comparisons, 
Joe’s loaf is heavier, averaging 21 oz for the fa- 
miliar 1-lb commercial size. It has a thicker crust 
and a more pronounced flavor. There is a name 
for its distinctive characteristic — “beefsteaky.” 
This probably is a modernization of what the old 
folks called it—‘‘wheaty.” 

In one theater the army bread ration had to be 
increased from 7 oz a day to 10. If Joe carries 
his liking for this loaf home with him, and we hu- 
mor his war habits, who will make it—mom or 
the baker man? There are a good many proph- 
ecies of a return of bread to the kitchen. Vitality 
News, General Mills house organ, warns bakers 
of this. Its editor adds: 

“It might even be possible that flavor is going 
to be the predominating factor in selling bread— 
flavor, rather than the cake-like refinements of 
lightness, texture and soft crust. And should that 
be so, there might also be a marked preference 
for loaves well-encased in a chewy, flavorful crust. 
In that case, softness (freshness) will no longer be 
the asset we make of it now, because a loaf well 
protected with a substantial crust will be compara- 
tively impervious to drying out as we have come 
to know it in our current product.” 
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Canadian Exporters Pressing 
for Foreign Exchange Guards 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Ex- 
porters Association, a body of busi- 
ness men formed in the later war 
years for the purpose of facilitating 
external trade when the channels are 
open again, is pressing for action by 
the government at Ottawa to extend 
the period within which exchange 
will be protected on foreign com- 
mitments. At present the limit is 
90 days, which is not enough. 

The significance of this request is 
made plain by a resolution recently 
passed at a meeting of the associa- 
tion and afterwards submitted to the 
government by A. F. Telfer, general 
manager. The text reads as follows: 

“Resolved that in the interests of 
developing foreign markets for Cana- 
dian exporters that the Dominion 
government, through the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board, extend protec- 
tion for a longer period than the 90 
days now in effect, with regard to 
the forward sale of United States 
dollars and/or the forward sale of 
sterling funds representing the pro- 


ceeds of export shipments to their 
respective areas; this extended pe- 
riod to be applicable to all goods 
which cannot be manufactured in, 
exported from, and payment finalized 
in Canada within the existing 90-day 
period. Further, that this protection 
be extended up to 12 months in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the ar- 
rangements between the exporter and 
the foreign buyer.” 

Canadian exporters of flour and 
other foodstuffs are already receiving 
many inquiries from private sources 
abroad for connections of a trading 
nature. In anticipation, parliament 
passed an act over a year ago by 
which banking facilities for the easy 
transaction of such trade were cre- 
ated and made available to Cana- 
dian shippers. It is the desire of 
the government that every encour- 
agement shall be given to the sale 
and shipment of Canadian goods 
abroad. In this particular matter 
there is reason to expect that the 
desired change in time limits on 
documents will be granted.—A. H. B. 





Dominion Bureau Expects Carry-over 


of at Least 300,000,000 Bus Wheat 


Winnipeg, Man.—Despite the de- 
termined effort being made to move 
the largest possible amount of wheat 
into export position, it does not ap- 
pear probable that the Canadian 
carry-over on July 31 will be less 
than 300,000,000 bus, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in 
its latest review of the wheat situa- 
tion. 

The prospective combined carry- 
over in Canada and the United 
States of 650,000,000 bus, while only 
moderately below the 671,000,000 bus 
carried over in 1944, still is the 
lowest midsummer stock figure since 
1940, the bureau said. 

Because of near record crops, ac- 
cumulated wheat reserves increased 
to more than 1,000,000,000 bus in 
North America in the summers of 
1942 and 1943. The heavy use of 
wheat for livestock feed and indus- 
trial uses in the United States and 
for feed and export in Canada, had 
nearly halved these stocks by the 
close of the 1943-44 crop year. 

“Now that domestic requirements 
are sloping off, the urgent need for 
bread grains to feed the peoples of 
liberated Europe promises to cut still 
further into accumulated reserves,” 
the bureau said. ‘The principal fac- 
tor limiting the movement of wheat 
overseas at the present time is the 
relative shortage of rail and water 
transportation facilities.” 

Should the long time average yield 
of 16 bus per acre be realized on a 
seeded Canadian acreage of 21,500,- 
000, as recommended by the last 
Dominion-provincial conference on 
agriculture, it would result in a crop 


of 344,000,000 bus and a probable to- 
tal supply of at least 650,000,000 bus 
if a carry-over of 300,000,000 bus of 
wheat in Canada at the close of the 
present crop year is realized. 

This, the review said, would be 
sufficient wheat to meet all foresee- 
able domestic demands and possible 
exports in 1945-46. The present out- 
look for winter and spring crops in 
the United States ‘adds up to a very 
favorable chance of the United 
States harvesting another 1,000,000,- 
000-bu crop this season.” 
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British Technicians 
Develop Portable 
Mills for Europe 


Vancouver, B. C.—Little flour mills 
that go skidding about the country 
to operate wherever there is grain 
for their grist are being turned out 
by British technicians to meet emer- 
gencies in liberated Europe, accord- 
ing to advices received by the trade 
here. 

Like donkey engines in the Pacific 
Coast logging areas, they are never 
unseated from their skids. They 
travel on flat cars and a resolute 
tractor, plus block and tackle, can 
put them pretty much wherever a 
man wants to go. 

They are a broad advance on the 
primitive upper and nether mill- 
stones, but their mechanism is so 
simple that it can be operated by 
unskilled labor. They turn out a 
very good whole wheat flour which 


is approved by the most scientific 
technicians. 

In so much of Europe where Nazi 
malice has destroyed everything con- 
nected with continued well-being, 
there is neither machinery nor trans- 
portation to restore big flour mills. 
The little portable mills solve the 
problem and grain is easier to trans- 
port than milled flour if crops have 
not been provided against starva- 
tion. 

The midget mills carry on their 
own decks enough spare parts for a 
year’s operations and all is grist that 
comes to their rolling pins. 
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Vancouver Ships Oats, 
Wheat to Australia; 
Baled Hay Wanted 


Vancouver, B. C.—Continuous ship- 
ments of wheat and oats in sacks are 
being made through this port to Aus- 
tralia where drouth has ruined crops 
and additional supplies are needed 
for the allied armies. 

Some 25,000 tons of oats are ex- 
pected to be shipped to Australia, 
much for human consumption. There 
is a flow of 6,000 to 7,000 tons of 
wheat monthly to New Zealand. 

The movement would be _ heavier 
if tonnage were available and at 
present all ships sailing from here 
to the Antipodes are taking quanti- 
ties of grain in sacks. 

Reports from Melbourne indicate 
arrangements have been completed 
for United States shipments of 2,- 
000,000 bus (about 50,000 tons) of 
sorghum grain to feed stock in the 
drouth areas of Australia. Efforts to 
buy baled hay for the same purpose 
are also being made. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIP BUILDING IN CANADA 
MAKES REMARKABLE GAINS 


Toronto, Ont.—One industry which 
has been developed in Canada as a 
result of the war is that of ship- 
building. The contribution Canada 
has been making to the number of 
cargo and naval vessels available for 
their, various uses is an important 
one. Wartime production and deliv- 
eries by Canada’s shipyards up to the 
end of 1944 included 314 cargo ships 
of 10,000 tons, 31 cargo ships of 
4,700 tons, 368 frigates, corvettes 
and minesweepers. 

For 1945 Canadian shipyards are 
to produce for the government 40 
cargo ships of 10,000 tons, 12 of 4,700 
tons, in addition to transport ferries 
and various other naval ships. Some 
Canadian shipyards are also engaged 
in production of cargo ships for for- 
eign governments as well as a varied 
assortment of smaller craft. 

At present about 50,000 men are 
employed on new shipbuilding con- 
struction in Canada. This compares 
with an earlier wartime peak of 66,- 
000. Since the start of the war 
Canada has risen from a position of 
practically zero in shipbuilding to 





hold third place among the ship- 
building nations of the world. 





A. P. McNAB, WIDELY KNOWN 
IN MILLING CIRCLES, DIS 


Toronto, Ont.—The death of the 
Hon. A. P. McNab, founder of \c- 
Nab Flour Mills, Ltd., Humbolit, 
Sask., at the age of 81, was an- 
nounced on April 29. 

Mr. McNab had not been direc’ ly 
associated with the milling indusiry 
for some time, but was always in- 
terested in its welfare. He was born 
on a farm in the Ottawa Valley, but 





A. P. 


McNab 


when a young man moved to western 
Canada where he took up farming, 
later entering the grain business 
where he was highly successful. 
Still later he also engaged in flour 
milling. 

At one time he operated a small 
flour mill at Saskatoon which iS 
the origin of the present Quaker 
Oats Co. plant at that point. In 
1908 he entered the political ld 
in which he climbed steadily upward 
until he held the office of lieutenant 
governor of Saskatchewan. In is 
capacity he gave splendid leadership 
and service and the kindness 1d 
humanity with which he carried out 
the duties of this office endeared him 
to all. 

His retirement on Oct. 1, 1944, ‘or 
reasons of health brought many °x- 
pressions of regret. 


~——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEO. WESTON, LTD., PLANS 
POSTWAR MODERNIZATION 


Toronto, Ont. Shareholders of 
George Weston, Ltd., biscuit manu- 
facturers, Toronto, were informed at 
the recent annual meeting by ‘he 
president that an important part of 
the postwar program will be the re 
pair. and modernization of existing 
plants and machinery, the installation 
of new machinery where necess2ry 
and advisable and the erection o! a 
limited number of new buildings 

A new. biscuit plant is planned 
the Toronto area to serve Ontar! 
and Quebec. Such expenditure w'!l, 
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\s fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


fin Independent ill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





| The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


neral Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











moe 


vans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


ity, 16,000 Bushels 








he Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
lillers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








1] 





he Williams Bros. Co. 
rchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











of course, be justified only if a rea- 
sonable margin of profit can be made 
on the new investment and this de- 
pends largely on the future tax pro- 
gram of the government. 

He also stated that the company’s 
production for war purposes has been 
of goods similar in character to the 
regular lines ordinarily produced for 
civilian consumption. Consequently, 
the company will have no reconver- 
sion problems. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
ESCAPES FROST DAMAGE 


Toronto, Ont.—Although there has 
been cold weather and frost in On- 
tario the winter wheat crop seems 
to have escaped without serious in- 
jury, at least so far. It came through 
the winter in excellent condition and 
warm weather in March started it off 
well. However, a cold spell followed 
and heavy rains have been experi- 
enced during the past two weeks, 
but not enough warmth to bring 
growth along. The winter wheat 
area this season is 682,000 acres, as 
compared with an area of 718,000 
acres sown in the previous year. 
Spring seeding was completed early 
with the exception of in northern 
Ontario, where the season is always 
later. Growth of hay and clover has 
been retarded and development of 
newly seeded grains has also been set 
back by the unfavorable weather. 








BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. H. COWAN, MAPLE LEAF 
MANAGER, DIES SUDDENLY 


Toronto, Ont.—The sudden passing 
of W. H. Cowan, manager of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Port 
Colborne, Ont., while on a _ business 
trip to the Pacific Coast, shocked 
his colleagues and friends in the 
trade of Ontario. His death oc- 
curred on April 28 in Victoria, B. C. 
He was in his 58th year. 

Mr. Cowan had been associated 
with the Maple Leaf company for 
28 years and was manager at Port 
Colborne for the past 15 years. His 
genial personality made him extreme- 
ly popular both inside and outside of 
his business associations and he will 
be sadly missed. 

He was prominent in social activ- 
ities of various kinds and was par- 
ticularly interested in the promotion 
of sports among the young people of 
Port Colborne. 











BRITISH MINISTRY BUYS 
FLOUR FOR NORWAY 


Toronto, Ont.— The _ British 
Ministry of Food has again been 
in the market for Canadian flour, 
this time as agents for the gov- 
ernment of Norway where sup- 
plies of food are badly needed. 
Although millers were previously 
swamped with export flour or- 
ders they made a special effort 
to accept this Norwegian busi- 
ness and the quantity was fully 
booked. There has also been 
heavy buying of oatmeal recently 
to be packed in 15-Ib_ tins. 
Enough business of this kind has 
been placed to keep Canadian 
oatmeal mills running steadily 
for many months. This order 
will probably be largely for re- 
lief purposes. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Steady bake-shop habits, 


pleasant bread personality; 








a profitable friend .. . 
That is SUNNY KANSAS 


as you know it, or as you 
will quickly learn to know 


it when you use it in your 


bakery. 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : KANSAS 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


| ¢ Grain Merchants «¢ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





DULUTH 











HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $220 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Stupped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








CAR SHORTAGE IS DEEP-ROOT- 
ED.—A lot of reasons have been 
ascribed for the acute car _ short- 
age which is crippling industry to- 
day, but little has been said about 
one phase which probably is as re- 
sponsible as any other. In a bulletin 
to its customers, the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. says this: “It is doubtful 
if the rank and file of Americans 
realize the extent of the devastation 
spread over western Europe by the 
armies of the Allies and by the 
scorched earth policy of our enemies. 
Nor do they realize that the effect 
of this aspect of the European trag- 
edy will surely be felt in lessening the 
comfort and happiness of all our 
citizens. 

“There has been widespread de- 
struction of European railway lines, 
locomotives, freight cars, highways 
and buses. Flour mills, grain eleva- 
tors and other food processing plants 
have been ruthlessly bombed and de- 
stroyed. 

“Commercial chaos prevails in 
much of the areas recovered from 
our enemies. People are starving in 
these areas for want of food, which 
cannot reach them for lack of cars 
to ship it from the ports. To relieve 
the situation, some cars containing 
wheat, flour, other foods and ma- 
terial are with their contents being 
loaded upon ships and sent to Euro- 
pean ports in large numbers. Old, 
but usable, locomotives are also go- 
ing abroad. Congestion due to storms 
earlier in the winter in eastern sec- 
tions tied up boxcars on railway sid- 
ings and is in part responsible for 
the existing car shortage, but the 
need to share American railway 
equipment, cars, locomotives and 
buses with the stricken countries of 
Europe is, we are told, the major 
cause for the present shortage of 
boxcars. It will be months, and per- 
haps years, before the dwindling car 
supply in this country can again be- 
come normal.” 

e@e @ 


It isn’t so easy, the officers of the 
Millers National Federation find, to 
get exactly the right man for that 
job of technical director. As one 
member of the research committee 
puts it, he must be more than an 
average cereal chemist with prac- 
tical mill production experience, and 
more than an average production 
man with a workable knowledge of 
cereal chemistry. 

ee @ 

BAITING A BIG CO-OPER.—Jo- 
seph E. Kelley, a leading citizen of 
Mt. Vernon, Ind., recently made a 
speech about co-ops. Not long there- 
after a Big Boy from the Co-op 
world came to town and talked back. 
He is understood to have told the 
home folks a committee should be 
appointed “to wait on” Mr. Kelley, 
and that he would like to be on that 
committee. This riled Mr. Kelley, 
and, far from buttoning him up, it 
inspired him to hire a full page in 
the local newspaper, wherein to 
speak to a wider audience. His piece 
is pithy and full of red meat. Sam- 
ples: 





By Carroll K. Michener 


“There is no question in the minds 
of thinking people as to the presence 
in this country of a nation-wide 
movement to change our economic 
structure from a competitive to a 
socialistic status, a status where the 
individual ceases to be the source 
of all power but becomes a mere cog 
in the great wheel of life, controlled 
and regimented by dreamers with an 
insatiable desire for power-power- 
power. 

“These dreamers have a highly or- 
ganized organization; they are adroit, 
cunning and ambitious. They have 
vast resources at their command and 
their fingers in the till of the tax- 
payers, one of the largest and best 
trained, well paid lobbies in Washing- 
ton and, with their threat that they 
hold in the palm of their hand the 
votes of the American farmer and 
laboring man, they keep the ball 
rolling and the snowball gets larger 
and larger and if these dreamers are 
not checked by making them pay 
their share of all federal expenses, 
this movement will consume us and 
every farmer will lose his identity 
and every laboring man will become 
a slave. 

“Again, I want to emphasize that 
I am criticizing one phase only of 
Co-ops and that is the law that per- 
mits them to evade the payment of 
a federal income tax and thus they 
automatically become one arm of the 
movement to socialize this country 
under a New World Order. I have 
absolute faith that the good think- 
ing farmers of this country, when 





THIS WEEK’S 
COVER 





Here is one of the more interest- 
ing of the infinitely varied patterns 
resulting from strip cropping and 
contour cultivation. The picture was 
made from the air over a Texas 
wheat field. The bands of close- 
growing vegetation (light areas) on 
the contour make a protective cover 
for the soil, while contour-planted 
row crops form small dams across 
the slope to hold moisture and top 
soil. The photo was made for the 
Soil Conservation Service,. some of 
the work of which is described in 
an article entitled “Crop Production 
and Soil Conservation,” beginning 
on page 3a of Section II of this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. The 
author is A. E. McClymonds, re- 
gional conservator of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. (Editorial com- 
ment on page 21, Section I.) 











they know the facts, can see and un- 
derstand clearly that it would even- 
tually ruin them and their country. 

“I am contending that we need to 
steer our course in line with the Old 
Order laid down by our forefathers 
and the framers of the Constitution 
under which we have grown and pros- 
pered and that Old Order provides 
for equal rights to all.” 

“Co-operatives are welcome and no 
doubt needed in our economic struc- 
ture but only on an equal basis with 
any private business and they should 
support the government which gives 
them protection so the question re- 
solves itself into one of equality of 
taxation, and not co-operatives.” 

“Nature will soon remove me from 
the scene of action and I would prob- 
ably be basking today in the sunshine 
of Florida if I did not feel it the 
duty of every man to stand at his 
post and help pay the federal budget 
until this cruel war is ended.” 


y y 


Nelson Kelley, general manager of 
the Mount Vernon Milling Co., 


writes that he has been drafted to 
help his dad with the enormous cor- 
respondence that has flooded in on 
him in the wake of his published 
piece on co-ops, for which there 
have been demands for thousands of 
reprints. “The fight to get co-ops 
on the federal tax list is a big one,” 
he says, “and we think every tax 
paying individual or firm is so vital- 
ly involved that he should toss his 
hat in the ring and get this condi- 
tion corrected as quickly as pos- 


sible.” 
ee ®@ 


LOCAL NATIONALS.—By ordering 
that all trade conventions be post- 
poned this year, to relieve the trans- 
portation congestion brought about by 
the war, the government agencies re- 
sponsible for the order inadvertently 
started something which may yet 
prove to be the best thing that ever 
happened to the retail baking indus- 
try. It has made the rank and file 
of retailers more conscious of the im- 
portance of co-operative effort in 
solving their individual problems. 

Since they cannot meet together 
on a national scale, the leaders of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America hit upon the idea of hold- 
ing local meetings simultaneously at 
100 different points throughout the 
nation with each of these meetings 
having identical programs. The con- 
clusions reached and the ideas ad- 
vanced will then be summarized by 
the national association, and dis- 
tributed to every local bakers’ group 
in the country. In this way, retailers 
from coast to coast will know what 
their fellow bakers are thinking and 
how they are meeting the problems 
confronting them. Through co-op- 
eration, they can aid each other over 
the rough places they necessarily have 
to travel in these days of shortages 
in labor and raw materials. 

May 9 has been designated Retail 
Bakers’ Day, and the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America will furnish 
every local, state and group-state 
association with a complete conven- 
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tion portfolio. This will contain ev. 
erything needed to insure a live-wire, 
interesting and profitable meeting, 
If carried through as planned, it wil] 
really mean that for the first time in 
the history of the industry, a na- 
tional convention on a local basis 
will be held, and every baker can 
participate without traveling farther 
than a motor car or bus ride from 
his own fireside. 


Perhaps we should begin to won- 
der about the home ec and househo!d 
hint girls. They all say the way you 
Should slice bread is to lay the Icaf 
on its side. But that isn’t the way 
the wife of the Colorado wheat king 
did it the other day when her hus- 
band, Jesse Powers, was in Minne- 
apolis to receive the fourth annual 
Philip W. Pillsbury prize. Guests 
at the luncheon honoring Mr. and 
Mrs. Powers were served bread made 
that morning from some of the prize 
wheat. Asked to whittle a dedica- 
tory slice, Mrs. Powers cut from the 
top down! And if certain recollec- 
tions are right, her wheat queen 
predecessor of the year before ‘id 
exactly the same thing. 








BAKERS 
OF AMERICA! . 
YOUR HELP 
IS NEEDED! ptocas of burines 
MAY 14 THROUGH JUNE 30 


4 wr NANCE DIVISION 

















BOOKLET—Here is the cover of the 
American Institute of Baking’s spe- 
cial Seventh War Loan Plan for use 
by bakers, for whom copies are avail- 
able upon request. 





‘Third Army’ War Bond 


Drive for Bakers 


HE Seventh War Loan Drive, 

May 14 through June 30, is both 
a challenge and a patriotic oppor- 
tunity for the bakers of America, 
points out Russell W. Varney, chair- 
man of the Industry Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Baking. The institute is sponsoring 
the tested “Third Army” Plan for 
selling war bonds which enables bak- 
ers who contact the public to accept 
this challenge. The plan has already 
been tried by one of America’s lead- 
ing bakers and found highly success- 
ful in setting up a bakery organiza- 
tion for effective effort in selling war 
bonds to the public. The baking in- 
dustry can make an important con- 
tribution to victory by following the 
“Third Army” plan. 

The plan stems from the thought 
that the actual fighting men make 
up the “First Army.” The men and 
women in war plants make up the 
“Second Army” and the rest of the 
folks at home make up the “Third 
Army.” All three must work io- 
gether for victory. The plan may be 
varied to fit different organizations 
and localities, but the fundamentals 
remain unchanged. 
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WHEAT KING AND QUEEN 
GET PILLSBURY TRIBUTE 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Mrs. Jesse 
Powers was acclaimed “wheat queen” 
at a luncheon here May 3 as Philip 
W. Pillsbury, head of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., presented his annual award for 
the best wheat grown in the United 
States in 1944 to her husband, wheat 
<ing Jesse Powers, Henderson, Colo. 

Mr. Powers credited his wife with 

ual responsibility in producing his 

ze winning red spring wheat, and 

. Pillsbury honored her by intro- 
ducing her as wheat queen. 

Because the manpower shortage 

s reduced their help to one man, 
Mrs. Powers takes an active part in 
nning the 160-acre Powers farm, 
well as caring for two small sons. 
That 67-bu yield we had is pretty 
eood for our part of the country,” 
she said. 

Mr. Powers is the third consecu- 
ive Colorado farmer to win the 

impionship and Pillsbury prize of 

sandsome trophy, $50 cash award 

1 an all-expense trip to Minne- 

lis. Mrs. Powers is the first 

isbury wheat queen. The awards 
re established by Mr. Pillsbury in 

11 to offer further encouragement 

farmers to improve wheat for 

ling purposes. 

Speakers at the luncheon included 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean and director 

the department of agriculture, 
iiversity of Minnesota, discussing 
Wheat Improvement and the War,” 

1 Prof. Ralph F. Crim, Minnesota 
xtension agronomist and one of the 
contest judges, who explained how 
wheat is judged. 
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Permit System 





(Continued from page 9.) 


vailable that would be regarded as 
mal under customary circum- 
neces. And it is also noteworthy 
hat the figures quoted above pre- 
ne that all the wheat could be 
und out as is, which is not ac- 
illy true because of the necessary 
equirements for different types and 


ides. 


Kansas City Operation 

‘he permit system has worked well 
the southwest because virtually 
igh ears have been coming into 
area in the last fortnight and 
rly all permit requests have been 
nted. Movement out of the area 
not exceeded the inbound move- 
it of cars and, as the result, de- 
id for grain is beginning to be- 
( e satisfied. Movement into the 
iit destination zones is believed 

ave declined normally. 
illers and grain men are ex- 
sing gratitude to the committee 
h went to Washington, to those 
called the Kansas City meeting 
to instigate the action, and to Sen- 
Clyde Reed of Kansas who has 
carried the brunt of the fight for 
grain transportation in Senate hear- 
and throughout Washington. 
st men in the trade are convinced 
that without this positive collective 
ion the situation would have be- 
me virtually hopeless before the 
ernment stepped in to improve it. 
it stands, enough frieght cars are 
now coming into the western termi- 
nals to handle most necessary move- 
ments. Interior mills still are crowd- 
ed for lack of cars and the CCC has 
not yet moved a large enough daily 

id to ports. 

To what extent the regulation will 
Siow up grain movement to eastern 
processors depends largely on boxcar 


supplies, but it is believed that any 
processors who can show need for the 
grain will be able to obtain permits 
to have it shipped. 

Basically the permit system re- 
quires that receivers of grain (ex- 
cept in the areas and for the grains 
which have been exempted) in the 
destination area must get from the 
permit agent of the origin area the 
right to have the grain shipped. 
Permit agents will supply applica- 
tion forms upon request and appli- 
cation may be made by a consignor, 
consignee or agent of either. Appli- 
cations must be supported by a 
statement showing these facts: 

1.—The purpose for which the 
grain is needed and the necessity for 
immediate shipment. 

2.—The daily rate of consumption 
based upon the average consumption 
during the 10 business days prior to 
the date of the application. If appli- 
cation is made for permits for ship- 
ments in excess of such daily rate 
of consumption, reason for such in- 
crease must be stated. 

3.—The supply of grain on hand in 
your plant. 

4.—The number of cars of grain 
on hand or in transit. 

5.—The number of cars outstand- 
ing on permit which have not been 
shipped. 

6.—The percentage of output going 
to the armed forces. 

7.—Any other pertinent informa- 
tion. 

In the Minneapolis market, the 
information listed as No. 2 above is 
not required. 

When approved by the permit agent 
the application is given a consecutive 
number by him and the applica- 
tion becomes a permit to ship the 
designated grain. The original and 
one copy will be delivered to the 
applicant or his agent and the orig- 
inal must be delivered to the car- 
rier’s agent at point of origin. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS SHELLABARGER 

Kansas City, Mo.—Dr. V. L. Alford, 
for the last several years nutrition- 
ist with the Transit Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, has joined the Shellabarger 
Feed Mills, Salina, Kansas, as head 
of nutritional merchandising activi- 
ties. He moved to Salina about three 
weeks ago. 








Formula Feed Order 





(Continued from page 12.) 

Where the manufacturer issued a 
regular price list during the base 
year 1942 (months of January, 
March, May, October, November, De- 
cember), margins may be _ deter- 
mined by deducting from the list 
price, the ingredient cost from which 
such price list was prepared; or the 
ingredient replacement cost at rea- 
sonable market value at the time of 
the calculation of the price list; or 
the average of such ingredient re- 
placement costs during the effective 
period of the price list. Margins 
must be calculated separately for 
each formula feed priced on the price 
list and they will represent the mar- 
gin available to the manufacturer se- 
lecting this method under MPR 585. 

The new regulation is far more 
detailed and specific in its provisions 
than was the old one. For this rea- 
son, both the OPA and members of 
the feed industry believe that it will 
aid in removing friction between the 
industry and OPA enforcement offi- 
cials, which has arisen in several in- 
stances because the looseness of some 
of the provisions of MPR 378 left 
must to legal interpretation. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
» 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 











IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 





Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 


Hard Spring Wheat 





Hard Winter Wheat 





100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 
Pastry Flours 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


+ + + H 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 











TOWN CRIER FLOUR | awrite 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2018 Taney Ave. Ne. Kansas City, Mo. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 
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Col. Harold D. LeMar, secretary- 
treasurer of the P. F. Petersen Bak- 
ing Co., Omaha, recently spent his 
first leave at home since he re- 
entered the army in March, 1942. A 
lawyer by profession, Col. LeMar 
served in the judge advocate gener- 
al’s department in the invasions of 
North Africa, Italy and Germany. 
He is now judge advocate of the 
Continental advance section with the 
Sixth army group, and recently has 
been handling displaced persons of 
whom there were more than 30,000 
in his area when he left Germany in 
mid-April. Col. LeMar has the dis- 
tinction of wearing three “v” stripes 
and five bars on his left sleeve, indi- 
cating 23 months in World War I 
and 30 months of service in this war. 
He holds the decoration of Com- 
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mander of the Order of Ouissam 
Alueite presented him by the Sultan 
of Morocco for work in relations be- 
tween the military and the native 
governments. In Italy from Crown 
Prince Umberto he received the dec- 
oration of the Commander of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy for sim- 
ilar work. He also wears the Brevet 
Aviataire Militaire of the French air 
force from the last war. Recently 
in Germany he spent a day and a 
half with his son, Lt. William LeMar, 
they had not seen each other since 
pre-service days in the United States. 


* 


Lt. Col. Melvin Krulewitch, of the 
United States Marines, son of the 
late Harry Krulewitch, New York 
flour jobber, renewed his old friend- 
ships around the New York Produce 
Exchange during a very brief return 
to the United States from Iwo Jima 
where he has been in active fighting 
for some time. He received news 
of his father’s death while in the 
midst of an engagement and a few 
days in New York the week of April 
21 was his first opportunity to re- 
turn. Col. Krulewitch, a veteran of 
World War I, is well known in the 
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trial and error. 





EACH 


BAKING PROBLEM 
has its EXACT ANSWER! 


It is to the great advantage of the 
mills we serve and the flour buyers 
we supply that the product we sell 
fits exactly the situation. 


This we accomplish by studying 
carefully the needs of the buyer, 
and placing his flour business in the 
hands of capable millers who under: 
stand his problems. 


Our field staff studying these 
needs and our laboratory constantly 
checking rarely miss the exact an- 
swer for any baking or family flour 
problem. The volume of business 
flowing through this organization 
helps provide answers quickly that 
otherwise would require months of 


We solicit your problems. 


——,_ 


KELLY-ERICKSON COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


~ 
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New York trade, and continued his 
lively interest in flour and baking 
during his experiences in the Pacific 
area, where one of the first things 
done during a fighting lull is to set 
up a bake oven in the sand, and 
where fresh doughnuts are baked 
nearly every day for the forces. Col. 
Krulewitch has a number of decora- 
tions, including the Presidential Unit 
Citation and Purple Heart. 
* 


Capt. L. L. Lundgaard, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. M. Lundgaard of Kansas 
City, returned to his home May 3 
after a year overseas flying a Mus- 
tang fighter in the southern Euro- 
pean theater. The young captain, 
who has been decorated for his gal- 
lantry in action, was a flight com- 
mander when he finished his mis- 
sions and was sent back to the states. 
He will be at home for two or three 
weeks before he is reassigned. His 
father is sales manager for Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 

* 


Lt. Comm. Totten P. Heffelfinger 
recently was cited in news dispatches 
for his work at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion in Hawaii, where he is third offi- 
cer in charge. The station, it was 
said, daily handles more transport 
business than any other in the Pa- 
cific, and Lt. Comm. Heffelfinger, 
who in civil life is vice president of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, has tremendous responsi- 
bility in directing maintenance, hous- 
ing, sanitation and disciplinary ac- 
tivities at the field. 

* 


Pfc. John King died recently of 
wounds suffered in action ~in Ger- 
many. His father, Lyndon M. King, 
Sr., is vice president and treasurer 
of Northrup, King & Co., Minneap- 
olis. Mr. King has four other sons 
serving in the armed forces, Lt. 
Lyndon M. King, Jr., Ens. William, 
Fl. Off. Preston and Abbott, S 2/c. A 
daughter, Helen Elizabeth, is over- 
seas with the Red Cross. 

* 


Ens. John Mitchell, who for more 
than a year has been engaged in 
action in the Mediterranian Sea and 
other areas, is back in this country 
and soon is expected back at the 
home of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Mitchell, Kansas City. The 
ensign’s father is president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc. He does not 
yet know where he will be stationed 
after his leave. 

* 


Former associates at the baking 
plant of Cote Bros., Inc., Manchester, 
N. H., have learned that Arthur E. 
Perreault, a former salesman for the 
concern, is missing in action in the 
Pacific area, where he was serving 
as fireman second-class in the U. S. 
Navy. He came home on leave last 
Christmas after participating in five 
major engagements and had a happy 
meeting with his young son, now 18 
months old. 

* 


Al E. Schultz, who for the past 
year has been on leave from his job 
as secretary of the Toledo Board of 
Trade while serving as yeoman 2nd 
class in the navy, is back in Toledo 
on a 30-day leave. He says that he 
has traveled about 50,000 miles over 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

* 


John Korpal, 38, operator for sev- 
en years of the South Side Bakery, 
Stevens Point, Wis., until he entered 
the merchant marine, has been re- 
ported missing in action on a mer- 
chant marine vessel off Italy. He 
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had enlisted in November, 1944, go- 
ing to sea a month later. 
* 


Robert H. Rumpel, who covered 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Milwaukec 
for a number of years for the Com. 
mander Milling Co., is now Lt. Rob 
ert H. Rumpel and located at Cam; 
Robinson in Arkansas. He expects 
to be heading for the South Pacific 
soon. 

* 


M/Sgt. Louis E. Melzer, 29, befor 
entering service associated with thx 
Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis 
was killed in action in Germany, Apri 
12. Before going into Germany hi 
had served in Italy and France. H: 
enlisted in the army in June, 1940. 

* 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales su 
pervisor for the William Kelly Mil 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, receive 
word that his son, Sgt. Harrison ( 
Burrall, is in a hospital in the Phili; 
pines, due to an attack of scarl 
fever. Sgt. Burrall is with a bake 
unit. 

* 


Pfe. Faine Ritterhouse, son of Les 
ter Ritterhouse, manager of the gra 
department of the Arnold Milling C 
Sterling, Kansas, was wounded « 
Okinawa. He is recovering in or! 
of the island hospitals, Mr. and M: 
Ritterhouse learned. 
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MILL PROBLEMS ON AGENDA 
FOR REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Chicago, Ill.—Regional meetings « 
millers as a substitute for the ar 
nual convention of the Millers Na 
tional Federation, which is n 
planned this year in accordance wit 
Office of Defense Transportati 
regulations, are announced for Fo 
Worth, Texas, on May 9; Wichit 
Kansas, May 10; Minneapolis, Ju 
5, and Springfield, Ill., June 7. Th 





following regional millers’ associ: 
tion meetings will be held: Ok] 
homa Millers Association, May 2 


North Pacific Mi 
June 12, Portland 
Oregon; Michigan Millers Associ 
tion, June 22, Detroit. Other su 
meetings are being arranged. 

Herman Steen and Herman Fak] 
of the federation staff will be prese 
at several of these meetings, and 
one or the other will be at all. C. 
McKenzie, president of the fede 
tion, will attend at least two and 
possibly more of the meetings. Alo 
with other speakers, these federati: 
officers will assist in the discussi« 
of current milling subjects of imp 
tance, including the future of g 
ernment controls, the boxcar situ 
tion, uniform package legislation, t 
encouragement of flour exports, su 
plying flour to government agencii 
enrichment legislation, and the fe 
eration’s new technical service d 
partment. 
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APPOINTMENTS MADE TO 


Oklahoma City; 
ers Association, 








N. W. PERMIT COMMITTE: 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Maurice Scro 


gins, of the Scroggins Grain C 
Minneapolis, has been added 
the Northwest permit committ 


which is’ advising the perm 
agent on operation of the ICC ord 
No. 304. Previously, the feed man 
facturing industry also was givé 
representation on the committe 
George Anderson, Fruen Milling C 
Minneapolis, was appointed to th 
group, with A. L. Stanchfield, A. | 
Stanchfield Co., as his alternate. 
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Care in Millin 


V9, 
—_EnTBA FANCY —S 


CAKE FLOURS 


Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle”’ in Baking 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











{IGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


he Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








an 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 


omestic and Export 








— 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








‘HE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


stablished 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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Cotton Goods Supply for Bag Trade 
Continues Decline; Spot Sales Small 


New York, N. Y.—The cotton goods 
supply for the bag trade has con- 
tinued to decline in the market here 
over the past week, the withdrawn 
position of selling houses becoming 
so complete that doubts are ex- 
pressed by some buyers that even 
issuance of the long-awaited M-317A 
revisions for the current quarter will 
prompt activity in any proportion to 
actual needs. With rare and negli- 
gible exceptions, there was no move- 
ment of cotton goods for bag uses, 
despite widespread inquiry and a 
sustained pressure of demand. 

The question was raised by some 
bag men here whether this situation 
might develop into a parallel of that 
experienced about a year ago. It is 
recalled that late in April, 1944, the 
Worth Street market withdrew com- 
pletely and held activity solely to 
spot goods until prices were advanced 
in the early fall under the Bankhead 
Amendment that was written into 
the Stabilization Extension Act in 
June. Sheeting ceilings were not 
raised until September, and it was 
in the first week of that month that 
selling houses again opened up and 
sold ahead against nervous demands 
of bag men. 

These observers, however, are un- 
able to account accurately for what 
might lie behind a similar move at 
this time. The possibility is viewed, 
however, that mills are fearful of 
operating margins at the increase 
in wages ordered by War Labor 
Board to a 55¢c per hour minimum. 
Specifically in the case of print 
cloths, prices on which recently were 
rolled back 1c per lb, production is 
due for a sharp decline as the cost- 
lier third shift operations are dropped. 

As it now stands, the bag trade 
seems to be adequately covered on 
its needs through June, but there is 
anxiety expressed over the lack of 
commitments being accepted for be- 
yond that date. There is general ex- 
pectation that War Production Board 
must issue another directive for the 
third quarter, similar to that put out 
for the current period, in order to 
assure supplies of the 3814-inch, 
64x56, 5.50-yard print cloth for sugar 
bag needs. The supply outlook oth- 
erwise would be extremely cloudy be- 
cause of the production squeeze on 
mills. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.37, as compared with 17.83 a 
year ago. 


Burlap Market Dull 

The burlap market here was fea- 
tureless during the past week. Ar- 
rivals continued satisfactory and 
withdrawals by the bag trade against 
WPB certificates were made in ad- 
equate volume. Supplies were said 
to be ample, though a few of the 
lightweight constructions were a lit- 
tle short under active interest. 

Raw jute exports from British In- 
dia are in a decline, Calcutta reports 
of the past few days have indicated. 
Exports during the first half of the 
current 1944-45 jute year—July 1 to 
the end of last December—amounted 
to 431,505 bales, compared to 477,991 


bales of the preceding season. The 
real drop, however, is shown in com- 
parison to 804,892 bales exported in 
the first part of the 1942-43 season. 

The raw jute market here has re- 
mained in an idle position. There 
has been practically no inquiry re- 
ceived by importers, it being evident 
that needs of spinners continue to 
be filled from the DSC stockpile. 

Reports on pulp supplies for kraft 
paper over the past few days hold 
promise of the currently severe sup- 
ply situation of materials for con- 
tainers being eased over the long- 
range future. It was noted that wood 
pulp stocks in Sweden are continuing 
to mount, at the end of last year be- 
ing some 660,000 metric tons, com- 
pared to normal, prewar stocks of 
only 100,000 metric tons. This was 
cited the result, of course, of limited 
markets rather than higher output, 
but was viewed as an encouraging 
reserve, particularly in light of the 
recent statement of the War Ship- 
ping Administration that Allied ship- 
ping will be available promptly aft- 
er V-E day to move this pulp. 

At the same time, domestic sup- 
plies have improved. Total wood 
pulp programed for paper and board 
during the present second quarter of 
1945 amounts to 2,855,000 short tons, 
an increase over the 2,784,000 tons 
available in the same quarter last 
year. While bag and container sup- 
plies remain constricted for the pres- 
ent, possibility of an appreciable up- 
swing is seen by the year-end. 
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STAUDT’S BAKERY SOLD 

Raleigh, N. C.—Bell Bakeries, Inc., 
New York, which operates a number 
of plants in eastern states, has pur- 
chased Staudt’s Bakery, Raleigh, a 
plant which has been operated here 
for 49 years. 


DEATHS 


James J. McManus, 60, wholesale 
baker of Haverhill, Mass., died April 
23. He was treasurer of the 20th 
Century Bakery, Inc., which was es- 
tablished in 1919. He is survived by 
his widow and a son, James J. Mc- 
Manus, Jr., who is also associated 
with the baking concern. A brother, 
Patrick H. McManus, is also promi- 
nent in the baking business, being as- 
sociated with the Celect Baking Co., 
Boston. 











Mrs. William T. Voils, wife of the 
president of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, died April 30 at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Brook Ballard, Winnetka, Ill., where 
she had been for the last several 
months. Surviving are her husband 
and her daughter, a son, three sis- 
ters and one brother. One of the 
sisters is Mrs. J. H. Carr of Welling- 
ton. 


Herbert D. Ferguson, 70-year-old 
owner of the Danish Maid Bakery 
Co., Los Angeles, died recently. He 
came to Los Angeles in 1921 from 
Canada to found the bakery com- 
pany, which operated retail outlets 
in supermarket groceries. 


Charles E. Foster, 67, operator of 
the Cascade Bakery, The Dalles, Ore- 
gon, since 1930, died of a heart at- 
tack at a Portland hospital recently. 
He operated the Dixie Baking Co., 
Portland, from 1905 until 1929. 


































































































William J. Ocken 


WILLIAM J. OCKEN has joined the 
bakery production service staff of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, in 
the special flours department. Mr. 
Ocken was formerly manager of the 
bakery of the National Tea Co. in 
Chicago. He is a former president 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers and has held numerous 
posts in that organization, including 
for several years the job of supervis- 
ing the bakery products display at 
the society’s annual meetings. 


SLUM CLEARANCE TRUSTEE — 
Isaac E. Woodard, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has 
been named one of five trustees of 
the newly created Indianapolis Re- 
development Commission which is to 





Isaac E. Woodard 


carry out a “free enterprise” slum 
clearance program that has attracted 
wide attention in the nation as a 
privately operated plan to replace 
federal housing. The commission has 
power to declare an area blighted, 
to clear it, to replan it and sell the 
property for parks, low cost hous- 
ing sections, etc. Long interested in 
civic affairs, Mr. Woodard also has 
been active in the American Friends 
Service Committee, an organization 
that has done outstanding work on 
the war refugee problem. A graduate 
of Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., 
he is now a trustee of both the col- 
lege and the college’s foundation and 
is president of the Quaker Hill Foun- 
dation, a Quaker center at Rich- 
mond. 





Mostity PERSONAL + + 





The week's visitors among the New 
York trade included A. E. Fairney, 
eastern sales manager, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
George A. Utter, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City. 

e 


Paul J. Cardinal, head of the bulk 
vitamin division for Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J., is the 
father of another son, Alan David, 
born to Mrs. Cardinal -March 28. 
The couple now has four boys and 
four girls. 

* 


It is too early to become alarmed 
over the large number of yellow 
leaves seen in wheat fields, thinks 
Clyde Durham, manager of the Staf- 
ford County Flour Mills, Hudson, 
Kansas. Mr. Durham believes the 
condition is traceable to the large ex- 
cess of moisture this spring and lack 
of proportionate nitrogen. “If this 
condition continues after a week of 
good warm, dry weather,” he said, 
“there will be occasion to worry.” 


Edward M. Peek, Pittsburgh rep- 
resentative, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., visited company headquarters 
in St. Louis last week. 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
general sales manager for Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
apparently recovering as well as can 
be expected from his broken leg suf- 
fered about two weeks ago. 


It was 


rebroken and reset at Bethany Hos- 
pital last week, and since that time 
appears to be healing correctly. 


3 
E. P. Mitchell, president, T. A. 
O’Sullivan and Harold Thompson, 


vice presidents of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., left early this week 
for a trip through Kansas and into 
Oklahoma to inspect the company’s 
properties. They will be in Wichita 
for the group meeting of millers on 
May 10. 
& 


W. E. Albright, Chicago manager 
for the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., together with Dwight K. Yerxa, 
Clarence M. Hardenbergh and Thomas 
L. Brown of the Minneapolis head- 
quarters staff, are in northern Min- 
nesota for the opening of the trout 
fishing season. 


Ray Moran, of the Memphis branch 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., and 
W. W. Cavagna, Cincinnati, south- 
eastern representative of the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., called on 
Nashville flour blenders, brokers and 
bakers last week. 

we 

Mrs. Perry Hayden, 44-year-old 
wife of the president of the Hayden 
Flour Mills, Tecumseh, Mich., has 
been named as the “Michigan Mother 
of 1945.” The selection was made by 
the American Mothers’ Committee of 
the Golden Rule Foundation. Mother 
of five children, Mrs. Hayden is a 
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graduate of Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, teaches a Sunday 
school class and is active in Quaker 
organizations. Her mother, Mrs. Me- 
linda Comfort, 81, lives with the fam- 
ily. 
e 
Fred Borries, regional manager of 
grocery products sales for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters at 
Nashville, and Mrs. Borries are 
spending two weeks at Sanibel, Fla. 
& 


E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. representative in Pittsburgh, 
spent last week at a hospital, having 
his tonsils removed. 

& 


Gordon T. Shaw, grain dealer of 
Seattle, Wash., was a Minneapolis 
visitor last week end. 

e 


Bert H. Lang and C. B. Schmidt 
of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis visited the grain men and mill- 
ers in Kansas City last week. 

& 


C. A. Morton, for 50 years in the 
grain business in St. Louis, has re- 
tired and left last week for his home 
in California which is on eight acres 
of land near Orinda, outside of San 
Francisco. Mr. Morton was head of 
Morton & Co. for many years until 
that firm was dissolved about six 
years ago. He would have been in 
the grain business 50 years next 
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June 10. His son, Austin Morton, 
is a sales manager for Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. 

* 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., has re- 
turned from a tour of inspection of 
the Oklahoma and Texas wheat belts 


e 

A. Chad Ogden, manager of the 
Chase Bag Co.’s Dallas plant, has 
just completed a 10-day tour of sout} 
Texas. Mr. Ogden reports a bumpei 
oats crop in prospect, most of whicl 
will be harvested during the first 
three weeks of May. 

® 

Moritz Milburn, president of Cen 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattl 
called at the Millers National Fed 
eration office in Chicago recently or 
his way home from a two-month busi 
ness trip to the West Indies, Centr: 
and South America. 

& 

K. R. Almy, traffic manager of th 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneay 
olis, was elected a member of th 
board of directors of the Minnea; 
olis Traffic Club, May 7. 

e 


C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City mar 
ager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has r¢ 
turned from a business trip to Kar 
sas City. 
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Flour Millers Favor Extension 
of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Washington, D. C. The Millers 
National Federation and the Flour 
Millers Exporters Association have 
filed with the House ways and means 
committee a statement supporting ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. Representation is 
made that reciprocal trade agree- 
ments have been helpful in expand- 
ing the flour export business from the 
low point reached in 1933 and can be 
counted upon to relieve wheat sur- 
pluses. 

“Our country is faced with a ter- 
rific surplus in both wheat and flour,” 
the statement reads. “The only so- 
lution is increased world trade. Con- 
tinuation of the trade agreements 
program will open to American mill- 
ers many markets still closed to our 
flour as a result of retaliation against 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Bill. 


The Problem 

“During the 10-year period 1935- 
1944, the United States produced an 
average of 845,739,000 bus of wheat 
per year. The American mills ground 
an average of 488,976,000 bus (this 
includes export flour). An average 
of 30,652,000 bus was exported as 
wheat (7-year average 1935-1941 be- 
fore lend-lease). Some 50,000,000 
bus were used for seed and a small 
amount for feed. In round figures 
the United States had a net average 
surplus of 269,000,000 bus for which 
there was no market. 

“The milling industry needs to op- 
erate at capacity to insure the ut- 
most in employment, the maximum 
utilization of wheat and to make flour 
available to the American people at 
the lowest possible price. It can pro- 
duce 300,000,000 100-lb sacks per 
year. Prior to the war, it averaged 
approximately 210,000,000 sacks. It 
needs outlets for an additional 90,- 
000,000 sacks. Could such markets 
be developed it would mean the 
grinding of 211,500,000 more bushels 





of wheat, thus taking care of mos 
of the wheat surplus problem. 

“Continuance of the program wi 
not, in itself, create new markets fi 
90,000,000 bags of flour. Expansio 
of the agreements will help, how 
ever, just as the agreements hay 
helped in the past. 

“American flour exports reach¢ 
their highest peacetime level 
1929. In that year 26,779,000 100- 
sacks were exported. 

“In 1930 the Smoot-Hawley Tari 
Bill became effective, although pi 
tested by 33 nations. In 1932 tl 
Farm Board came into being ar 
the government started buying whe 
at prices higher than world level va 
ues. Retaliation and self-sufficien 
swept the world and by 1933 Am«¢ 
ican flour exports had dropped to 7 
767,000 sacks, a loss of 71% of pe: 
business. 

“Actually about 85°7 of what mig 
be called non-war influenced trad 
took place in agreement countri 
The increase in China, Hongkon 
Japan and Kwantung was due to tl 
war in China. The Panama increa 
was due wholly to the improved eco 
omy of the country due to the moi 
ey spent on the canal in 1939 be 
cause of the approaching Europea 
war. The Philippine increase wi 
due to increased consumption whic 
was growing in the late thirties. 

“Continuance of the Trade Agre¢ 
ments program will permit our go\ 
ernment to pursue its policy of tl 
past 10 years which has most definit« 
ly been helpful to the milling i 
dustry and to the wheat produce! 
of the country. 

“Bread is a cheap food in th 
United States but, unfortunatel) 
this is not true in all countries, du 
in many cases to tariff barriers whic 
have been erected against America! 
flour. These barriers must be re 
duced if our foreign trade is to ex 
pand.” 
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ARNOLD 


— = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


RNOLD MILLING CO. 
ERLING, KANSAS 














— ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
oduces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





| VOIGT MILLING CO. 


| Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


1IGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 
I wn for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











i Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Vheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 























ee . ~ ” 
Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
VHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
— 


‘HE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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MAY WAY MILLS CONTROL 
BOUGHT BY 0. M. STRAUBE 


Kansas City, Mo.’— Oscar M. 
Straube and Gilbert L. May have 
formed a new corporation, the May 
Way Feed Mills, Inc., purchasing the 
brand names from May Way Mills, 
Kansas City, and leasing its plant 
at Third and Broadway. Mr. Straube 
is president and principal stockhold- 
er, and Mr. Way is vice president 
and sales manager. 

Russell May, who was president of 
May Way Mills, continues in busi- 
ness as head of the May Milling 
Co., with its plant at Dodson, Mo., 
and branches at Grandview and oth- 
er interior points. 

Mr. Straube has spent his entire 
business life in the feed business, 
starting in Arkansas and moving to 
Kansas City with Nutrena Mills, Inc. 
Until a few months ago he was pres- 
ident of that company. 

xilbert May was vice president and 
sales manager of May Way Mills, 
which he started with Russell May, 
his brother, seven years ago. The 
brothers are sons of a pioneer feed 
merchant of the Kansas City area, 
Nephi May, who for years has been 
interested in the feed and grain busi- 
ness in Dodson and Independence. 

The new company will continue 
the May Way offices at 303 New 
York Life Building, Kansas City. 


———-BREAPD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, was 
in Minneapolis, May 4, on federation 
business. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
ifloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending April 28, 1945, and April 29, 1944, 


a reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Service (WEA) in bus (0000's 
omitted) 


Canadian 





American -— in bond- 
April April April April 
28 29 28 29 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wh 77,353 123,307 14,938 10,502 
Corn 17,884 9,406 
Oat 12,382 347 7 1,911 
live 8,974 22,977 if 1,493 
Barley . 20,637 11,284 1,553 113 
Flaxseed 796 1,132 ') 
Soybeans ose 13,100 10,785 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets April 28 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren 
theses) wheat none (655,000) bus; corn 
H95,000 (691,000), 
Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States April 
28, 1945, in bushels (0000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore 1,528 
Boston +51 
Buffalo 6.900 5, O86 i( 
Afloat 351 111 120 
Chicago 116 0G 
Duluth 1.433 
Fort Worth 61 
Lakes 926 56 118 
New Yor! $59 
A float 0 
Philadelphia 1,761 
Total £3,237 1,265 i\ 1,671 
April 21 1945 14,153 $1,172 1,254 
April 29 1944 9,181 1,88 736 419 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 28, in tons, with com 
parisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis ; 19,650 3,520 
Kansas City . 150 275 1,825 3,425 
Philadelphia 160 260 
Milwaukee 30 0 1,140 3,840 
Week ending May 
Minneapolis : 19,220 22,770 
Kansas City ‘ 650 275 1,350 3,225 
Philadelphia 100 200 . . 
Milwaukee . 30 : 4,380 3,330 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended April 28, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 


Minneapolis. . 89. 1388 59 27 386 4,235 

DUIMED cc sce 99 11 25 35 274 1,950 
Week ending May 5: 

Minneapolis... 116 113 20 28 338 1,466 


DUTMtH 2c cses 121 8 77 «262 318 1,696 
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Capacity 2,500 Barrels 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


we eee 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 





American Ace 
A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








ee 99 
Golden Loaf” 2s ou: 
rand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 






VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R. FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours ° 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. 


agencies and some offerings made to such 


FLOUR MARKETS 





trade 
tively 
situation. Sales reached 
last week, compared 

previous week and 36% a year 


the 


pacity 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Continuing demand from the 
sales 


is keeping flour 
high level, despite 


Most buying is being 


those who are virtually 
who think the governmental 
programs are going to be 
make flour buying difficult 


those 


to 


time to come. Some few 


tracting for flour 120 days 
if the subsidy is not 


able 


Persistent inquiry from 


the privilege to make contracts 
good regardless of the 
causing some additional 
result in a large volume of army 
week, 
Clears continue firm, offerings 


be 
is 


light 


Export business will be 
mills book the Cuban 
more months. However, 

about the domestic subsidy 

deterrent on that business 

some mills from quoting ahead of June 30. 
Four mills report domestic 

5 fair, 2 quiet, 7 slow 

: established 


as 
or 


tive, 


Quotations May 
family flour $4.15@4.35 
$3.30@3.40, standard patent 
straight grade $3.20@3.30, first 
second clears $2.40@ 


@ 3, 


it is expected. 


and buying steady. 





$2.30@ 2.45. 


Oklahoma City: Flour 
week 


45% 
ago. 
and 


and averaged 77% 
the previous week 
Bakers took 82% 


the family buyers 
averaged 78% compared with 
vious 


week and 78% a 


was no change in prices. 


delivered Oklahoma _ rate 
wheat short patent 


hard 


soft wheat short patent 


patent 





bakers standard $3.62. 


Omaha: The flour market 


changed from the trend 


Mills 


of 


are pushing capacity, 
orders is going to 


military buyers. With 


the 


same as April, that 


market is smoothed out. 


ation 


Group 2. 
Box 


to 


short 
$3.31, fancy clears $2. 

Wichita: The car situation in the Wichita 
was fairly good last 
to operate from 90 
of 


area 


mills 


likewise was quieted 
announcement that Omaha 


> 


cars still are tight. 
situation still is not considered 
local shippers. 
Quotations May 4: family short 
$3.75@3.90, standard patent 55 
patent $3.41, high 


19, 


chief handicap was lack 


shortage of sacks and twine 
mills are behind in 

Sales were unimportant. 
Hutchinson: In spite of 
by subsidy uncertainty 


All 


tions. 


posed 


ability of higher prices, 


ers are thinking beyond June 
a few inquiries on deferred 
received in the past 
bookings were closed, subject 
of the subsidy. Bookings 
as a whole, however. 


been 


tion 


light 


up for May and rapidly 


state 


for June. Directions came freely 
sufficient cars were available. 

Salina: Demand for flour 
lar trade is quiet. Shipping directions 


satisfactory. 


Texas: Few mills last 


book additional sales to 


Prices unchanged; 


‘ THE NORTHWEST 
out of 


Bakers are show- 
in their July-August 


objections against 
flour subsidy after 


business for 120-day shipment. 


they are not taking 





bakers short 
5 What little they could offer was taken, with 








sales improved this 


©, 


Quotations, sacks, 


bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 





60@4, bakers short 





mills are operating 


continues for every 


Distributors are hopeful that this may mean 


spring top patent $3.47@3. 


patent $3.45@4.31, 


for nearby shipment. Mills are busy clean- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


are sitting by watching developments, re- 
sulting in very few new bookings, other 
than for immediate requirements. How- 
ever, jobbers report old contracts are be- 
ing cleaned up rapidly. Sugar and short- 
ening are difficult to obtain. 

Central states mills report no change 
in the situation. Demand is lighter, with 
an occasional booking for present wants. 
Prices are at the ceiling to 5c below. 

Quotations May 5: soft wheat patent 
$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- 
ily short patent $4.29, straight and 95% 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat 
bakers patent $3.44, family patent $3.57@ 
3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first 
clear $2.85@3.38; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo: Aside from government buying, 
flour business appears to have settled down 
into routine character. Sales are rather 
poor for domestic requirements, and mills 
not pressing for new bookings as they have 
already as much of a backlog as they can 
safely handle before new crop. Rate of 
production seems to be well maintained. 
With a set-aside of 20% of production for 
army and lend-lease account, production 
appears to be limited only by the ability 
to move stuff. The car situation is about 
the same, possibly a little improved, with 
the mills managing to get along and a bit 
more hopeful of sustained improvement. 

Cleveland: Flour jobbers are backing away 
from the market and only buying what 
they absolutely need, Business with the 
baker is exceptionally brisk. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to make deliveries, owing 
to the shortage of labor. There were 
several carlots of flour purchased by bak- 
ers this week, mostly emergency flour. 
Shipping instructions have been very good. 
High glutens are scarce. Some mills have 
taken business 5c under ceiling prices and 
for 60-day shipment. Family flour’ busi- 
ness continues to be exceedingly slow, 
since it is impossible for the housewife 
to obtain enough ingredients to do home 
baking. 

Quotations May 5: spring first patent 
$3.80@3.90, standard patent $3.70@3.80, first 
clear $3.30@3.50; hard winter short patent 
$3.60@3.70, 95% patent $3.50@3.60, first 
clear $3.10@3.30; soft winter short patent 
$4.40@4.65, straight $3.60@3.80, first clear 
$3.10 @ 3.40. 





EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales of flour are somewhat im- 
proved over preceding weeks, but in gen- 
eral they are replacement of contracts 
completed by the trade. Some new commit- 
ments of volume were made and there were 
quite a few contracts of a fill-in variety 
from the larger bakers. The mills are 
crowded with orders and their operating 
schedules show a big improvement, due to 
the better car situation. Clears still are 
scarce and prices are firm. Problems of 
labor supply are as acute as ever, but the 
startling turn in the military situation in 
Europe has given rise to hope that more 
manpower will be available in six or eight 
months. 

Quotations cottons: spring first patent 
$3.80, standard patents $3.70, first clear 
$3.45; hard winter short patent $3.80, 95% 
patent $3.70, first clear $3.35; soft winter 
short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. 

New York: Flour sales reached only a 
small total volume last week. With no 
pressure for business from either buyers 
or sellers, scattered cars to the jobbing 
trade are all that most offices report. This, 
according to some, leaves a good accumula- 
tion of orders awaiting definite subsidy 
word. Others have booked ahead, without 
regard to the possibility of the subsidy 
not passing and there are, in addition, 
those whose contracts are automatically 
extended if the subsidy is continued. Prices 
on high glutens have broken from ceilings 
occasionally and the majority of stand- 
ards are off 5c, but clears from both the 
Northwest and Southwest are high and 
firmly priced, and, in some instances, not 
offered at all. Quotations May 5: spring 
high glutens $3.90@3.95, standard patents 
$3.65@3.70, clears $3.45@3.60; southwest- 
ern short patents $3.75@3.85, standard pat- 
ents $3.65@3.70, clears $3.20@3.40; soft win- 
ter straights, Pacific coast $3.70@3.77, Penn- 
sylvania $3.65@3.70. 

Boston: New flour business is somewhat 
better, but improvement is only relative 
in view of previous inactivity. With no 
change in subsidy rates on hard wheat, 
there is little incentive for the trade to 
cover any farther ahead, although lower 
trading prices on some grades are bring- 
ing in a few commitments. In a general 
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way, buyers are not anxious to cover long 
term needs until the European war is 
brought to an end, and the effect on the 
market is recorded. Sales the past week 
went largely to spring patents which were 
comparatively more attractive from a price 
standpoint. Commitments were mostly for 
minimum carlots for nearby and fill-in 
needs, although a few larger bookings 
were’ reported, Family flour buying is 
steady, but in light volume. Shipping 
directions are fair but, in general, the 
trade has ample supplies on hand and 
not pressing for prompt shipments. Mill 
quotations closed practically unchanged. 

Quotations May 5: spring high glut: 
$3.92@3.97, short patent $3.82@3.87, stan 
ard patent $3.72@3.77, first clear $3.42@3.4 
southwestern short patent $3.82@3.87, stan 
ard patent $3.72@3.77; Texas short pater 
$3.82 @ 3.87, s 





andard patent $3.72@3.77; sc 
winter patent $3.75@3.90, straights $3.65 
3.75, and clears $3.55@3.65. 
Philadelphia: The tone of the flour m: 
ket is about steady. The May subsidy 
wheat ground for flour at 28c a bu, outsi 
of the Pacific coast area, is about in li 
with trade expectations. Mill asking pri 
continue to hold around ceilings and o1 
in scattered instances are slight discou: 





noted. Acceptances are confined to a period 
of 60 days. Demand is limited, the prox- 


imity of V-E day, the bright new cr; 


outlook and gradually improving receijts 
all contributing to this reserve. Short- 
ages of shortening and sugar. also e 


factors tending to* curtail inquiry. Spot 


flour supplies are fully ample for trade 


requirements. 





Quotations May 5: spring wheat short 
1 


patent $3.80@3.83, standard paten 
3.73, first spring clear $3.50@3. 
winter short patent $3.80@3.83, 95% 
soft winter straights, nearby $ 








Pittsburgh: Jobbers and bakers are not 





interested in contracting flour at prese 
Most mills are asking ceiling prices, 


though the past week several flour saies 


were reported at 3 to 5c under the ceiling 


Neither bakers nor jobbers see any gain 
by contracting ahead at present at ceil- 
ing prices. There would be more buying if 
Congress would decide on the subsidy. Job- 
bers’ stocks of family flour are being ce- 
pleted. Bakery trade still is very good, 
although the recent cut in sugar for the 
next quarter is adding up to more trouble 
for bakers. Spring wheat types for May 
and June delivery composed the majority 


of flour sales the past week. Clears stil 
are scarce and firmly priced. Family flou 


business is extremely quiet. Shipping i- 





rections continue brisk. The boxcar s 
ation continues to improve, with deliveri 
nearer normal. The labor situation has : 
improved. 

Quotations May 5: hard winter bak 
short patent $3.77@3.80, straight $3.6 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3 
spring bakers. short patent $3.75@3.8 
standard 
$3.90, first 
cake flour 
straight $3.67, Pacific coast $3.70, fan 
flour $4.10@4.71. 

THE SOUTH 


Nashville: Local brokers and blenders 
port that flour business this week has be 
unusually slow. Mills are not pushing 
business inasmuch as most of them ar 
running on government contracts and ir 


47; soft winter baker 








cate that as a rule they have more of 


this kind of business than they are able 


produce, due to the scarcity of labor. The 
boxear situation has been relieved to some 
extent, but some mills still are behind on 
shipments due to this shortage. Some of 
the blenders indicate that the shortening 
rationing is one of the reasons for the slov 
sale of family flour. Bakers are having 


difficulty securing shortening, even wit 


points, and the 5% reduction in = sugar 


some time ago has cut their productio 


5% since all bakers had been using syrups 
for some time 





and other sugar stretchers 
Shipping directions are fair and prices ar 
about steady. 

Quotations May 5: soft wheat cake fl 


$4.59; soft wheat cake flour, not over 
41% ash $3.92; cake flour, .41% or more 
ash $38.69; short patent family $5@5.10, 


standard patent $4.85@5, straight $4.6% 
4.85, clear $4.15@4.45. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Portland: Mills are operating at near 
pacity in the Pacific Northwest. New f 
bookings are light, with mills unwilling 
book for distant position in the dome 


trade. Heavy flour orders for the govern- 


3.70, high gluten straight 


intermediate grade $3.90, 











A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








——— 





Spring first patent .......... 
Spring standard patent ...... 
Spring first clear 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter 95% patent 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


Semolina, No. 1 


Family patent .. 





winter short patent 


winter straight ......... 
winter straight (Pac. cst.) 
winter first clear ...... 


flour, white 
flour, dark 





Seattle 
‘kh tr eee 
Soft winter straight ....@... 
. . SOOT CCPeTT TM eT nT. LTT 


*Includes near-by straights. 
$280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 


packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bb! of 196 Ibs.) 
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co oo te 
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8S. Francisco Standard patent— 





prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 








Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patents{...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 
Spring second patent] ....@4.40 ....@ 4.80 
Spring first clearJ... ....@3.30 ....@.... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Clev ‘f vi 
-@ 3.80 tt$3.90@ 3.95 $....@.... $3.80@ 3.83 42.80 300 ae 
--@ 3.70 3.65@ 3.70 ee 3.70@ 3.73 3.70@ 3.80 ee 
-@ 3.45 3.45@ 3.60 ~ ae 3.50@ 3.55 3.30@ 3.50 tcc 
-@ 3.80 3.75@ 3.85 .@ ‘ 3.80@ 3.83 3.60@ 3.70 ee 
.-@ 3.70 3.65@ 3.70 i teases 3.70@ 3.73 3.50@ 3.60 oe 2 
..@ 3.35 3.20@ 3.40 ....@.... ney. Teas 3.10@ 3.30 ee 
-@ 3.75 1+++@.... cc Pe 4.40@ 4.65 rer. 
Y ae 3.70@ 3.77 @. *3.35@ 3.45 3.60@ 3.80 4.60@ 
en a 3h . a Tyee a ee waco 
-@ 3. wi ee eon ao ee ee 3.10@ 3.40 4.15@ 
-@ 3.85 3.85@ 4.00 er pee 3.85@ 4.00 3.75@ 3.85 ie 
@ 3.35 At Se oT. “eed ee See ee! Ae oy ae 
@ 3.98 * ae a ee eeee@ 4.03 2.70@ 2.90 ee 





Toronto ** Winnipeg 


Spring exports§ .......$10.80 Soe 
Ontario 90% patentst .. . was 
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ment remain to be filled, with prospects of 
further calls at any time. Mills still are 
handicapped by the uncertain flow of Mon- 
tana wheat in this direction. 

Quotations May 5: all Montana $3.60, high 
gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.33, blue- 
stem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry $3.08, 
pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears $3.30, 
whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, cracked 
wheat $3. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





roronto-Montreal; Demand for’ spring 
wheat flour continues heavy and mills are 
operating to capacity and are booked up 


until end of the crop year. Large quan- 
tities have been sold for export, the latest 
orders being for shipment to Norway, 


which were placed recently by the buying 
agency of the British Ministry of Food. As 
th need was urgent Canadian millers 
squeezed this business in. Domestic re- 
quirements do not change greatly and are 
regularly covered. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations May 5: top patents $5.05 bbl, 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 
ad 10c extra where cartage is performed. 
Fi export, government regulation flour is 
quoted at $10.80 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ne , May seaboard, and $10.75 June-July. 


inter wheat flour trade is light with 
production little better than sufficient to 
supply buyers’ needs in home markets. 
Tt scarcity of this wheat is curtailing 
export sales. Many mills are unable to 


accept the business offering for this rea- 
so} The price is at ceiling levels. Quota- 
April 28: $5.50 bbl, in secondhand 
cottons, Montreal freights; for export $6.25 
bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus 
equalization fee of $1.25 bbl. 
leliveries of winter wheat show no sign 
of improving. Farmers are busy on their 
lar and much of this grain is being fed. 
The ceiling price of this grain is not high 


enough to induce farmers to sell. Quota- 
tic May 5: $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, 
which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. 


shipping points, according to freights, This 
is the ceiling price. 

Winnipeg: There was a lull in the ex- 
port demand for Canadian flour last week, 
and sales were restricted to minor amounts 

the West Indies trade. Domestic busi- 
remains on a good scale, and mills see 
et-up in their operations for some con- 


siderable time. There are indications that 
the car situation has improved slightly, and 
tl mills in the three prairie provinces 
are securing a larger number of cars for 


bot the shipment of grain and the out 
movement of flour. Quotations May 5: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
W am and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, eottons; second patents, $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Domestic hard wheat flour 
trade in this territory remains steady, with 
the bulk of sales being made to large 
bakeries. The small shops are going in 
more for soft wheat flour for cake and 
store sales are on a very limited scale. 

The export picture remains cloudy and 
unchanged, the principal obstacles to busi- 
ne being that western mills are booked 
to capacity with government orders and 
ver little shipping space has yet been 
made available here. 


Hard wheat flour prices are firm at ceil- 
ing levels, cash car quotations for 98's 
cottons being $5.40 for top patents; $5 for 
bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin’ B. 

Soft wheat flour from Ontario mills is 
in ir supply, with the price to the trade 
steady at $7.40. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Although trade reports have 
it at there is an easier feeling in the 
m et, local millers declare that demand 

nues insistent and that they still are 


ul e to satisfy their customers’ needs, 
not only for prompt shipment, but for de- 
ferred, Production is above normal for this 
Se n of the year, but there is no sur- 


plu rr signs of weakness. Mixed-car buy- 
ers are again in evidence, taking a good 
percentage of each day’s output. So far as 
the Northwest is concerned, there is no 

1ulation of millfeed, with the mar- 
ket steady and undertone firm. Ceiling: 
good de- 


Oklahoma City: There was a 


mand for millfeeds and limited supplies. 
Quotations, burlaps, carloads for southern 
1 ries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.95 


for northern deliveries: $1.90. 
Omaha; Demand continues strong, with 
the upply stretching to keep pace. The 
t r situation is slightly better. Quota- 
the ceiling $36.50 ton. 
Wichita: The millfeed situation continues 
tig with every mill declining orders be- 


of inability to fill the requirements 
gular customers. Quotations for bran 


ar shorts, basis Kansas City, are quoted 
at $36.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Strong demand prevailed for 
S] millfeed offerings and mills were not 
t nterested in booking ahead. For the 

time in weeks plenty of cars were 
t lable to meet all needs. Quotations 
continued at ceilings $36.50@37.50, Kansas 
{ basis. 


Salina: Demand is exceptionally good with 
prices steady and supplies considerably less 
than current needs. Bran and shorts con- 
tinue to sell at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: A moderate increase is evi- 
dent in the volume of bran offerings, while 
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the demand is less urgent. While prices 
remain at the ceiling, some mills are find- 
ing it necessary to make some effort to 
dispose of their surplus. Shorts, however, 
are as tight as ever, with practically no 
carlots available. Quotations: ceiling car- 
lots, wheat bran and grey shorts $42.20, 
sacked, delivered TCP; in mixed cars $1 
ton higher. 


Toledo: Demand remains in excess of 
supplies, with all kinds of millfeed selling 
readily at ceiling levels of $42.37 ton, 
f.o.b. Toledo, Ohio. 

Cleveland: Conditions show very little 
change from recent weeks with truckers 
obtaining the largest volume of feed. How- 
ever, boxcars are more plentiful, and mills 
are shipping mixed cars of feed and flour, 
all at ceiling prices. Quotations: spring 
bran, hard winter bran, standard middlings, 
flour middlings, and red dog, all $42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds continues 
heavy, more than seasonably so. While 
output has improved also, a balance has 
not yet been struck and the trade rapidly 
absorbs all shipments on old commitments 
and new offerings. The trend is firm. Quo- 
tations: all varieties $41.55, straight car- 
lots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Offerings are light and do not 
approach trade’s requirements, particularly 
for immediate shipment, Pasturage shows 
further improvement with continuing rains, 
and feeders’ current needs are not so heavy. 
Buyers show no inclination to contract for 
deferred shipment at present prices. Spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67 
@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand is good, while sup- 
plies are light. The undertone continues 
firm. Standard bran, pure spring, hard 
winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour and 
red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed business was _ brisk, 
with demand exceeding supply, during the 
past week and prices on bran, standard 
middlings and red dog were at the ceil- 
ings of $44.85. More straight cars and 
mixed cars of feed have come into the 
Tri-State district. Canadian oats still are 
plentiful. Corn supplies are increasing. 
Heavy poultry feeding is causing rationing 
among customers. 

Nashville: Demand is not quite as: heavy 
as in the past several weeks. Pastures 
are in much better condition due to recent 
rains. Offerings are more plentiful, since 
mills running on government flour are of- 
fering feed more freely. Quotations con- 
tinue at the ceilings, both bran and shorts 
are quoted $43.30@44.30 ton, Nashville. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade is steady, with 
plants operating to capacity. Poultry in- 
dustry expansion is aiding feed sales. Quo- 
tations: red bran and mill run, blended, 


white and midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: $38 ton, ceiling. 
California prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up $1, 
ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is much want- 
ed on account of its relative cheapness 
at ceiling prices. Supplies are always short 
of demand, although production is at rec- 
ord levels and exports are restricted to 
less than 5% of output. Quotations: do- 
mestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed is excellent for shipment to eastern 
Canada, and for lesser amounts for move- 
ment from Alberta mills to British Colum- 
bia. Sales in the three prairie provinces 
are unimportant. Supplies are being read- 
ily absorbed and are moving as speedily 
as transportation facilities will permit. 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: No reduction is apparent in 
the heavy domestic demand for millfeed 
and, while dealers in this territory are 
getting a fair share of the output of 
western mills, the amount received is so 
far below requirements that a strict ra- 
tioning system is being maintained and is 
likely to continue for an indefinite period. 
The advent of spring has had no effect in 
reducing consumer demand. Cash car quo- 





tations: 
$33.80. 


bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


» 
Apr. Apr. Apr. May 
28 5 


14 21 2 § 
Five mills 27,719 33,344 38,399 *33,979 


*Four mills. 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


















| Milling Executives 


We offer proficient services 
in setting up factory cost 


systems, material routings 


and sequence of movement. 


« 
ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 





Management Counsellors 
Merchants Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 





DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 


RYE 
FLOUR 








GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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WANT ADS 

















v Vv v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 











mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
Vv v Vv 
HELP WANTED 
WANTED AT ONCE TWO ALL ROUND 


millwrights, spouting and machinery in- 
stallation, about two months’ work. Bird- 
sey Flour Mills, Macon, Ga. 


‘OND MILLER FOR 2,000 





WANTED— 


ewt. mill, Pacific Northwest. About $65 
per week. Address 7308, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


THE STANDARD 


MILLING COMPANY 
has a real opportunity for a topnotch 
proven flour salesman. Contact The 


Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


son Blvd., 





permanent positions—packing and loading 
foremen, mill elevator foremen, second 
millers—permanent positions, opportunity 
for advancement, good pay. The Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, Kansas. 


WANTED —A YOUNG MAN WITH EX- 
perience for second miller job in 500-bbl 
soft wheat mill. Position available im- 
mediately. Kindly give full information 
about self, and accompany letter with 
photograph, if possible. Address 7281, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER WANTED 
by large western milling and grain com- 
pany. Must be thoroughly acquainted 
with flour milling and grain operations. 
Applications will be held in_ strictest 
confidence. Give full details as to ex- 
perience and qualifications. Address 7286, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





WANTED PLANT ENGINEER—TO TAKE 
charge of boiler room—process steam only 
—electrical, sheet metal, maintenance and 
service departments in large mill. Please 
give full information as to experience, 
ability, ete., in first letter. Some knowl- 
edge of milling preferable but not neces- 
sary. Good opportunity for the right 
man, Address 7288, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 














| 

Vv 
SECOND MILLER WANTS TO MAKE 
change. Under thirty. Draft exempt. 


Southwest, West coast, or South America 
preferred. Address 7303, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











FLOUR 


FOR 


15 WEST 10TH STREET 


KA‘'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


VERY 
PURPOSE 











REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS © 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. 
Address Box 1200, 1474 Broadway, N.Y.C. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE BY OWNER—IN SOUTHERN 
Michigan, 240 cwt Water Power Flour 
Mill, 20,000-bu wheat storage, ample corn 
and oats storage. Very good farming 
section in thriving small town. To be 
sold complete, inventory at date of sale. 
Full particulars on request to interested 
buyers. Address 7304, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















$500,000 RETAIL AND WHOLESALE BUSI- 
ness in the heart of large dairy and 
agricultural section. Private railway sid- 
ing. Two large buildings fully equipped 
with modern milling machinery, storage 
buildings for feed, coal, builders’ supplies. 
Illness of owner has forced retirement 
and will sell for $30,000. Owner’s mod- 
ern home $5,000 extra. Terms arranged. 
The Miller Realty Co., Established 1908, 
Geneva, Ohio. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
JAY BEE MILL; BURTON MIXER; HART 


Parr engine; two Century motors; other 
equipment. Fred J. Leman, Roanoke, IIl. 














MACHINERY WANTED 














Vv , 
WANTED—TWO DOUBLE STANDS 9x30 
Nordyke Marmon collar oiler, A-drive 


rolls, St. Mary’s Mill Co., St. Mary’s, Mo. 





WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 

—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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unchanged last week with only scattered 
sales of smaller lots. Directions were fai: 


SOC C OOOO O OOOO SCO EEOOLELOOLOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOSO00 OATMEAL MARKETS White patent rve $3.536 5.54, jeadienn - 00.4; 
SS. _BuILT TO CARRY HEAVY LOADS,.*°° 





St. Louis: Prices declined 13c last wes 
Sales were slow, but shipping directions j) 


® Toronto-Montreal: These mills have re- “ol ‘gah sec ; ; 
@oo*” ceived substantial export orders for tinned sy ge Pure White flour $4.13, medium 
ee oatmeal and are operating to capacity. $ Rand $3.63, rye meal $3.88. 
A * Domestic trade is light, but normal for this uffalo: Rye flours are in fair demand 
n » . F ba ; 
. Toten ae (the at button be Pr season of the year, Prices are at ceiling Supplies are adequate. The trend is fir 
PT tad string astener) envelopes are we levels. Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag Quotations, cottons: white $3.85, medium 
eee? built of tough papers to carry heavy of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, $3.75, dark $3.35. 
* loads. Can be opened and closed in 98-Ib jutes, $3.85 bag, f.0.b. Toronto New York: The rye market is dull with 
TENSION many times and are serviceable in or 7 sesrctoonm , ; — —— ; Quotations: pure white p 
. . : innipeg: Jemand for rolled oats and ents $3.85@4. 
eee of ways. Carried in stock in oatmeal has fallen off, and the usual lull Ae = 
popular sizes. during the summer months can be antici- 
pated. Mills are operating only part time Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
and supplies are sufficient to take care of Visible supply of grain in the western 


the demand. Quotations: rolled oats, in spection division May 4, 1945, ana 


« 7. 
N ENVE I '@) 2) = ( ORP 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- ceipts and shipments during the past we 
es inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over in bushels (000’s omitted): 


rolled oats, mee 
Ot ‘ ss Fort William and 
Minneapolis; Bulk rolled oats were tem- Port Arthur Wheat Durum Oats Bar 
BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE Co. porarily not quoted on May 7: 20-02 pack- “‘semi-public _ ter- , 
ages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89. MINAIS 5... .;.. 34,427 1,876 13,935 9,519 
Private terminals 39 » 





500 South Sth St. Main 0547 MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. “Wena, ieee ., aa 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 


19th & Campbell Harrison 0092 KANSAS CITY 8, MO. RYE PRODUCTS Wotele cicsis.s 34,427 1,376 13,974 9.551 

































































Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: With yvatora 14,256 105 
rye grain at the highest point in 20 years, Churchill Saleh ays 1878 as 
flour buying to date has been disappoint- Prince Rupert .. "O85 
ingly light. Big users have displayed little Victoria , a4 956 
* * or no concern over the advance, and their ia ee one fal 
bids have consistently been around 25c Potala .... .. 68,891 1,376 14,395 9.751 
] nN l O y under mill minimums. Contracts on mill Year ago 17.745 756 8.962 
I 3 books are being steadily exhausted. Some ERA Se ee es os 
; Receipts during week— 
mills, consequently, have been making a Ft Wm.-Pt At 6.492 154 4.012 
drive for new bookings, and, while a little ; : > aoe ald ates 
. ° ® * =i ; a. . ae i : All other public 
Performance and Satisfaction more business was done last week, it was and semi-public 
or gre ‘ rd Ms mostly carlots. Evidently the trade, hav- Foeintanla, Gréat- 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor ing ‘missed the boat,” is determined to Gen Mies 309 - 130 
buy only as needed, and still is unwilling : AEF Pe n 
to pay minimum asking prices. Pure Totale * gy 154 4.142 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOU R white rye flour $3.74@3.89, in cottons, Total » cela ae tas ¥, S00 : om 
f.0.b. M * lis det di $3.64@3.79 Shipments during week— T 
0.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $6.604@5.709, Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
2 x ‘ a Se ee eee eer Lake 6,393 578 1,041 1,487 
GLOBE MILLING CO Portland: Pure dark rye $3 medium 2) rer ree { 3 151 8 
“7 ites ” dark $3.79, Wisconsin pure straight $4.40, All other public 
WATERTOWN, WIS. Wisconsin white patent $4.57. and semi-public 
~ . ah x re aaa a QD 7 *hils > ia: The ortone > our 2rminals, »st- 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” vameaeeee; The undertone- on rye flout a sae “as 
continues irregular. Prices advanced slight- ern div. ......- 37 .. 
ly early last week, due largely to the CPPS eee aa 
strength in futures. This improvement was Totals 6,767 581 1,341 1 
preity Na ann =e ‘waite — anes TOTAL RECEIPTS 
ie resin sian 7 PerErte W . " t differe dems : > pate $3.8! 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Co. MILLING Ww HEAT FROM } EVERY _, PRO- 4. led Be ee thee 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES Aug. 1, 1944, to May ; 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES Pittsburgh: Interest in rye flour is light Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 213.700 5,644 
a —— s y , = — and sales are light. Bakers and jobbers er public 
Chicago Gobasitee New York Nashville Peoria rere noes 2 ian 4 RAthks “eAdn ane All oth r_ publi 
. A “4 Chicago Enid Galveston are buying only for imme te nec : and semi-public 
St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland in less than carlots. Shipping directions terminals, west- 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco are good. Deliveries improving. Rye flour, ern div eeee 16,536 oe 682343 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. fancy white $3.85@3.95, medium $3.75@ "OP sHIPMENTS 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 3.85. TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Cleveland: Sales are few and very lim- Aug. 1, 1944, to May 4, 1945 
ited, The trade is inclined to think the Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 205.455 5,861 79,270 4: 
prices are too high and are only buying All other public 
for immediate needs. Quotations: rye flour, ; and semi-publi« 
white $3.75@3.85, dark $2.70@2.90 texvminais: weat- 
A 1 gy 4 ty Chicago: Rye flour demand continued erm Gv. .ccssc 36,017 1,994 1 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May Jul; 
May 1 o> 166% 161 1735 163% 162% 155 * . 169% 1 
IN THE UNITED STATES May 2 1... 167 160% 1 163% 162% 154% ‘1 169% 1 
May 3 : 168 162% 1 165% 162% 156 : 169% 1 
AND CANADA May 4 167% 162% 175 165% 163% 156% i) 169% 1 
May 5... 167% 162% 175@ 165% 163% 156 — . 169% 1 
May 7 . 167% 163% T75% 166% 1635 156% F Are 169% 1 
IS AVAILABLE! co pes ea 
. Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
| ° —, - - May 1 114% : : 65 61 60 
Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are May 2 114% 65% 60% 59% 7% = 
. . . . May 3 115 66% 61% 60% 4 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- May 4 | 115 65% 60% 61 
May 5 . . ; 115% 3 ‘ i 65 3% 60 5% 61% 
out charge. May 7 . é 115% 25 Peer rea: 661% 61% 61% 8 Y 
RY —————___, r7-———_-F LAXSEED — BARLEY 
bo : , Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Use the attached subscription order blank to Ry iv te wae Ses May July May July 
. . x May 1 132 131% 126 310 re 310 Spree 98 
get the new list, and to receive THe NortnH- May 2 132 131% 125% 310 I 310 : 98 
° May 3 133% 133 127 210 . . 310 eens 98 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a May 4 188% 138% 127% «310 ws. 810... 95 
May 5 347 34% 29 310 cha 31¢ F 95 
May 7 137% 137% 131 310 . ‘ 310 ‘ 95 





subscriber: 


UNITED STAT VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of th 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date April 28, and corresponding 
p > date of a year ago: -—Wheat— -——Corn— -——Oats——, -—Rye—, --Barley> 
Subscription Department, 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 ‘4 
be 4 M4 : altimore ptiee 8-0 5 : ,859 5 565 3 5 26 22 85 3 1 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Sn lel eis ae ee eee ee Se ER ae 
M4 4 > . _ = + 3uffe Taree i és 2,463 ,192 5 r 7 3,85 2,645 77 3,5 2 
Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN cia: - Ot ghaeeli a oe a oo a oe or oe 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1945 List of Flour Mills. Chicago .. . 1,006 8,827 3,369 920 2,564 420 5,514 12,777 1,118 | 
d oat .. Cevets es oe ee ee ee ° ee ee ee 
Duluth 7,567 29,306 1,059 3 1,990 789 442 486 6,810 2 1 
Fort Worth ters 1,970 3,389 202 520 250 122 37 25 76 0 
Galveston ..... bisa 1,301 2,870 188 
Hutchinson were ee 7,118 2,121 es es os , 
Indianapolis ... bare 467 1,699 1,360 515 80 73 65 74 ‘ 
<i is: i 16,196 8,206 2,092 2,028 78 59 298 377 655 31 
poly ee eee ee 284 1,703 131 as 6 2 as 73 3,203 2,965 
Minneapolis. ......... 7,610 22,345 651 22 730 640 903- 4,3 1,466 2 
New Orleans ........ 612 887 413 33 45 13 i és 
TE SOUT bb 0% 66% 6d 08 720 100 19 1 os 7 1 - . 
‘ efnesien son — COURMEND. 6.ccnesces ye 4,635 3,587 1,756 1,103 169 83 14 200 343 0 
a, Par ee - 420 372 67 as S3 ‘i am 51 6 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES ae gpa i Se ea A Se 
. ° 6 Ps . 4 ms SO) CeG36 6 * > «#,090 Voc 0 vi ‘ < ) o =: 
Including List of Mills Sidux City ........ ‘4 201 228 8127 8 28 15 12 44 6 25 
> DON 66 6 sb wevwws 1,391 1,871 1,125 857 662 126 15 13 74 29 
Da ree 3,785 1,032 8 11 10 6 155 5 
$2.00 Three Years $5.00 ae hes oa 


SE a Cd pws we Koes ee 








BOOBS vn vccscrs -++ 68,150 111,004 16,681 8,180 11,082 5,099 8,789 22,459 17,626 9 266 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











1,187 PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘Secretary-Treasurer 


~ |) UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


* KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade T 
uluth Kansas City Board of Trade F F VA O R S oma 
ry July Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
= New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Ml. 


1 Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
, 159% Duluth Board of Trade Manens City, Mo. 
; ; Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Enid, Okla. 
1 


New York Rubber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Amarillo, Texas 
aie : New York Cotton Exchange 


neapolis New York Cocoa Exchange 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











ARLEY 
neapolis 
ay 





A Kindly Tip — 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Is Habit Forming 


Once you use it, you prob- 


sponte ngs 
Barley7> 
15 194 


ably will keep right on. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE pal 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











mn 
a 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 












CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour 


LGARY - MOOSE JA 







W-SASKATOON 
* MONCTON 





STONE - MONTREAI 














SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 








PROVENDER 4&2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 











. * 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
since as J 
James Hichardson & dons 
Z / MM / T & a 






Grain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ ‘KEYSTONE’ 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: “Wotmacs” 





— 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


ROG. PRATT S 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS® 
68 King Street, Eust se 
ORONO: CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOU R MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON cis TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS rite pnowster of aula 


Overlooking the mighty. Saskatchewan 


River near the site of the original Fort 

@ A NA DAN @ R EKA M a T KE | N ¢ Edmonton, Alberta’s Legislative Build- 

; ing is one of Canada’s finest. 

Alberta, whose fertile plains and 
magnificent heavily-forested foothills 
reach to the majestic grandeur of the 
snowcapped Canadian Rockies, covers 

G R t AT W i Ss i 255,000 square miles. Primarily agri- 


cultural, Alberta is gaining an important 


place in industrial production. Rich oil 

R AT T L é deposits, unlimited water power re- 

sources and coal beds combined with the 

production of valuable minerals in the 

M A i T L A N D Mackenzie Basin, hold promise for future 
development and prosperity. 

Beautiful lakes, clear running streams 

teeming with fish and vast forest reserves 

N abounding in big game, make Alberta a 

paradise for vacationists. Her strategic 


position on the air routes of the world 
offer post-war potentialities. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sa > 


JUTE 4 “ JUTE 4 
JUTE AGS COTTON 
- BAGS . BAGS 


a A a A 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC ae 
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Food Plans 





(Continued from page 4.) 


“Supporters of brown bread now 
realize that wholemeal is not gen- 
erally popular, that it contains a 
high proportion of indigestible mate- 
rial and may increase the tendency 
to rickets on account of its high 
content of phytic acid. The sup- 
porters of white flour are aware that 
low extraction leads to a low con- 
tent of certain vitamins in flour. The 
main argument now has shifted to 
a discussion of the merits of 85% 
‘near white’ flour and 75% white 
flour ‘enriched’ with vitamins and 
materials.” 

Dr. Kent-Jones said he thought 
America’s experience had shown that 
white flour is generally preferred to 
wholemeal. He pleaded for the 
maintenance of a realistic and sci- 
entific attitude among nutrition ex- 
perts, adding: 

“If high extraction flour is thought 
to contain a number of unknown 
vitamins, it may equally well be 
argued to contain possibly some un- 
known ‘phytic acids’ deleterious to 
health.” 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BRITAIN’S FOOD SUBSIDIES 

London, Eng. In Parliament, in 
answer to a member’s question, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that the amount paid by British gov- 
ernment in subsidies on foodstuffs was 
at the rate of $1,090,000,000 per 
annum as on Jan. 16, 1945. Since 
then, as shown by a further question 
in Parliament, the estimate of the 
current cost of the food subsidies 
which is revised monthly—has risen 
to $1,125,000,000. The higher figure, 
it was stated, is due to the increased 
cost of sugar, tea, milk, cereals and 
eggs. Of this total sum, $325,000,- 
000 per annum is provided for bread, 
flour and oatmeal and the amount 
assigned for bread is approximately 
$175,000,000. 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bidg., Toronto. Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York } 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


j Grain and 
Qa Feeds 


D Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 





¥ CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 


“Daily Bread” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


“Regal” 


“Citadel” 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Lrp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 


SINCE 180! 3 = 
THE LEADING NAME jo y {| | 4 
CANADIAN 3 a a on -/ 5 


NO ws a CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
eal WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 
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WHEAr- 
<00k at There Celebrated Names D givit OATS oe HEARTS 
OG! ysEHOr eS ae 
{VIE FLouR ROYAL a xo BLENDE WHEAT GERM CERE, GERM 
GLENORA FA pee 







nina et RS 


BUFFALO os 
Cable Address Mills at 


‘em ‘ ais 
ocuve nonest §=—- The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED owen ror wun 


ALL CODES INNIPEG EDMONTON 


USED MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 











CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





es 


Head . Ae es Pease Cable 


Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 

Canada 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


, EXPORT OFFICES: ; 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
































FOR BAKERS 





































Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 











3 M. CHILTON, tes ‘Grain Sen. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


IF YOU NEED = 
CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES <wumuey 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS . eee 


















LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N. Clark Street Chicago 3, Illinois mee 













LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 



















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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inspect the 


A visitor desired to 
town’s finest restaurant, but he did 
not want to eat there because of the 


charges. He went in, got a glass of 
water, and started to saunter out. 
The manager who had been watch- 
ing, stopped him: 

Manager (demanding): How does 
it happen that you come in here, 
order a glass of water, drink it, and 
then calmly walk out? 

Visitor: For gosh sakes! On one 
glass of water should I stagger out? 


¢¢¢ 


Lady: You look strong enough to 
work and earn your living. 

Tramp: Yes, ma’am, and you look 
beautiful enough to go on the stage. 
But we both prefer to lead a quiet 


life. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Attorney: Please tell the court 
what gear you were in at the time 
of the accident. 

Lady: I had on a blue costume, a 
white hat, and tan shoes. 

¢¢ ¢ 

Small Boy: Lions have big appe- 
tites, haven’t they, daddy? 

Daddy: Yes, sonny. 

Small Boy: They’d be sure to go 
for the biggest piece of meat, 
wouldn’t they? 

Daddy: Certainly. 

Small Boy: I’m not a bit afraid 
of lions while you are with me, 


daddy. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


The vocalist at a camp concert 
seemed to have an endless reper- 
toire. The fact that his voice was 
obviously beginning to grate on the 
audience did not deter him in the 
least. 

At last, 
shouted: 

Listener: Hi, d’you know 
Long, Long Trail’? 

Vocalist (proudly): 
I sing it? 

Listener (quickly): No, hit it! 

¢¢¢ 


Instructor (examining class): Who 
drove the Israelites out of Egypt? 
You (pointing to a boy in the corner). 

Boy (trembling): ‘“Twasn’t me, sir. 
I only came back from the country 


one exasperated listener 
“The 


Why, yes. Shall 


last week. 
¢¢¢ 
Doctor (to the man with frazzled 
nerves): The thing for you to do is 


to stop thinking about yourself—to 
bury yourself in your work. 
Patient: Gash! And me a concrete 


mixer. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Little Mary had told her mother 
that there was a big red bear in the 
orchard. ‘Now, Mary,” said the 
mother, “you know well enough there 
is no bear out there, and you had 
better go right into the closet and 
ask God to forgive you.” 

Mary did as she was told and soon 
came out smiling and said, ‘Mother, 
it’s all right; God said He thought 
that calf was a bear, too, the first 
time He saw it.” 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF BEUGh STABILITY 








A new developmen: 
which greatly ex 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. Ii 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
A 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 






DIA-CLuTem FLOUR 
EDRASEA COnSOUDATIO MUS 
OM AMA mIORASRA USA 








Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO 


Salina, Kansas 














FLOURS omcte 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Uk 








; 


‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
— district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 
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RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas , 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN_anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ““DorFgacH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: *‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘GRaINs,’’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I, F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: ‘“Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
“Goldengion.” 


Cable Address: Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “Diploma.” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puriip,’’ Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 


Cable Address: 
. , Riverside 


“VIGILANT’ 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORE 


Produce Exchange 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


8940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





‘ 
H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR Graces 


110-420 N. Western Ave... CHICAGO. ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 



















Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








P a of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








— 
PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








J. J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 














We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Southern Elevator 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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We have contributed 


American Bakers’ 








INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


numbers used to index advertisements appearing 





“A” series of page 
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Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 


Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling 
American Bakers Machinery Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 


Chickasha Milling 


Coatsworth & Cooper, 


Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander-Larabee 


Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 


Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


airymen’s League Co-operative As- 


Blair Milling Co. 





Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 


Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Deutsch & Sickert 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., 


Brown's Hungarian 
Buhler Mill & Elevator 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Universal Milling Co. 


Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Capital Flour Mills, 


Dutchess Tool Co., 


Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 


Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 


Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 
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Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ..........+6. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. .......... 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd, ...... 
POTt BIOTHON MAS cesccsvcvecceceseses 
et gE Ne oe err 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 


‘ Gallatin VaHey Milling Co. ........ 

NW Garland Milling Co. ........0ece008 
Chee Te Ce 6. ob cio Tiss Kewes 
General Mill Equipment Co. ........... 
GEROres Bere; We occ cccct eset Cover 
ee a 2) en re eae o 
Globe MUNIN CO. oc cscscccvevcccsecces 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
COCR OGT Be OD oko 280856856 swe cea he 
SSOGGINMGOr Bere OO. keh ea cece ceesese 
Great Bend Milling Company .......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO. .scccsccccecee 


Hi@akty MIS. CoO. so cccvcicssccsveccs 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.... 
FEO, ds ME EH Cu. Meee ccc ticscvecese’ 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co......... 
PEN: SO 50:4 -06:0-9:0. 50 ws 6.0000 68-08 


PEP OOOEe Were Gs. ko ci ove bes Cha eKe 
Perris Bree: 2 Cbs, Tsth.. cick vcccveawes 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


SURO ENENENE CO 5 ea dc bale eviedvoemes 
Meigs, Henry; IMC. 2... seers 
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Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc... 


Holland Engraving Co. ..c.scccccceces 
Hmookway, FF. Bh, & Co., Btds... cccccccs 
SWORE, BEOEO Oe v6.0 608656 oe wee reese 
Eoemer, Calvin, Btolte CoO. cccccecccses 
BIOUNCON BENMNS CO. 260s css wervercescs 
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Hlunter Milling Co. 


I Egieheartt Bros., Inc, ...... 


me, 2. .F.; BR GOs. ccccceccene 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc. .........- 
Tie, BOR B OG.. oc vec iiscvecvcscces 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. »........... 
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For enrichment at safe yet econom- 

ical levels, N-A’s 3-Way Service 

offers extra protection: 

1. N-RICHMENT-A*, with its 10% 
safety factor 

2. N-A Technical Field Service 

3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 


And large mill inventories are un- 
necessary when you use N-A's 3-Way 
Service because all types of N-Rich- 
ment-A are available for prompt ship- 
ment from local distribution points. 
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TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A 
This type has ferrum reductum as its 
vee 2 source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
* ae of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
a of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


3 TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A 
This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 


™ rate of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
9 lbs. of flour. 


= ven < ieee WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron and is com- % te y 
pounded to be fed at the rate of 4 oz. \ 


of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 


"Registered Trade Mark 








BELLEVILLE9 @ NEW JERSEY 
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Yep...she'll run about 90 rolls to the acre 


This picture is not as wacky as it seems. 
For farmers today are raising wallpaper on 


their broad fields . . . wallpaper and a num- 


ber of other surprising products. 

Molded plastics, enamels, wallboard, 
printing ink, medicines, resins, fire fighting 
foam... all these and many other unusual 
items have been made, in part at least, from 
wheat and soybeans in the laboratories of 
General Mills 

In fact, so many new uses have been found 
for agricultural products we believe a whole 


new industry is about to grow up In process- 


ing the farmer's crops along these lines 
In the years ahead, this kind of research at 


General Mills and other companics will lead 


to many helpful new produc tsfor you. but 


it will have another value, too. 

For it will help build new markets for the 
farmer, help him get a steadier, more de- 
pendable income.. and it will help create 
more employment. 

It is in this way we think our company 
can bestserve America . by aggressive 
research, steady expansion leading 


to better living for all of us after the war 
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Minnesota, makers of Wheat Gluten and Sta 
r, Softasilk Cake Flo 
Vitamin Products, Naval Ordnance and other 


ir, Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, Bakery Flours, Larro Feeds, 


Mechanical Products. 
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